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See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 

Next time, specify “Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled '2 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 
at a lower production cost to you. 
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larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “‘locked-in’”’ moisture that means 
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of the baker’s art are consistently possibie 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 


Flour mills 6} Amtico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 

























An outstanding value 
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No MATTER whether you are large or small, your business can | 
profit from the exceptional quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS flour. We are 


not the biggest flour mill nor do we make the most flour, but we have the 







priceless will to produce the best and the skill to do it. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 






selected varieties of finest hard wheat 






under constant Laboratory Control. 






















The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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We Are Not so Hard to Tell Apart 
—lf You Know How 


The same is true about Bakery Flours. They all look more or less alike; 


however, every baker knows how to tell them apart. Baking results show 
up the difference. 


You will find this pleasingly true with Gooch’s Best Flours. All Gooch 
Flours are milled from quality selected wheats in order to give the top 


performance in their class. 


Should you require a Spring or Winter Wheat Flour, a trial will convince 


you that you can do your best baking with one of— 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Identical 
Performance FL O U RK S 
GOMEC AKSARBEN JUMBO GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Western Wheat Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 


GoocuH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. — 









PihES PEAR 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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WHAT SELLS BAKED FOODS? 


(No. 2 in a series) 


IT TAKES OLD-FASHIONED =f 
SKILLS AND ULTRA-MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


to mill, grade, process and distribute Pillsbury Flours 









MBF : See Mei er 


EVEN X-RAYS find their important place in an ultra-modern Pillsbury Mill. This equipment is used 
to probe to the heart of wheat shipments, assure the soundness of the raw material. Years ago a 
miller could grind wheat into flour with relatively simple equipment. But, today, modern bakers 
require flour milled to close specifications. The uniform production of such flour depends on extensive 
scientific tests and controls—the kind of research that has become standard practice at Pillsbury. 

















PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEMS like this are modern replace- AUTOMATION AT WORK! This engineer is reading the many | P 
ments for the old “elevator” method of moving grain and grain instruments essential to process control. Sensitive measurements W 
products through the mill. The products literally ride on air as they are taken at each critical stage of the transformation of various a 
are carried from one process to another. Every step of the way all wheats into individual flours, each with its pre-determined n 
factors are controlled to guard Pillsbury quality and uniformity. specifications . . . each designed for specific baking use. it 
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THE PATIENCE AND SKILL of experienced craftsmen are still required in the modern flour mill. Even in an age of electronic 
marvels, there is no substitute for the practiced know-how of the Master Miller. Here a Pillsbury craftsman _prepares— 
with exacting accuracy—a grinding surface on a mill roller. Skill like this—plus science—assures Pillsbury quality. 


PILLSBURY PLANT at Springfield, Illinois is one of 9 where carefully selected 
wheat is processed. At Springfield, quality bakery flours are produced, as well 
as the famous Pillsbury Bakery Mixes and Bases. Almost completely auto- 
matic in operation, this Springfield mix plant is one of the most modern of 
its kind in the world. Rigid quality control i is exercised by constant testing. 


Your Partner in Building Sales 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











Here’s hoping everyone will forgive us for 
using up a little space to tell the story of a Minne- 
sota organization currently making history by 
promoting the baking industry with money {fur- 
nished by the baking industry. 
The writer has a small stake 
in the operation, because he 
is a minor officer and be- 
cause the idea was first an- 
nounced in this column about 
a year ago. 

The Minnesota Bakers 
Council is an informal organ- 
ization of bakers and allied 
men which answered the plea 
of Graham McGuire, Lake- 
land Bakeries, St. Cloud, 
Minn., for men to carry the 
baking industry story down to the point-of-sale, 
where the baker faces his customer across a dis- 
play case, and where the story helps empty the 
display case. 

Graham, a governor of the American Bakers 
Assn., in telling what the Royal Order of Loyal 
Loafers and the Texas Gulf Nutrition Council 
had done in spreading the word about the good- 
ness of baked foods, stressed that many bakers 
had stock rooms full of promotional material that 
had not been distributed. 

He also collected substantial sums from bakeries 
to pay for the activity—to date no allied firm has 
been asked to contribute, although many have 
purchased automobile bumper strips bearing the 
advice “Better Health Begins with Bread.” 

The distribution of approximately 4,000 of 
these slogans was the first project undertaken by 
the Minnesota Bakers Council. Prospective mem- 
bers of the council had to buy and distribute 20 
of them before they became a member of the 
group. (The secretary hasn’t mailed them out yet, 
but the membership cards are very handsome and 
a credit to any organization.) 

The group’s motto is “Better Nutrition 
Through Education,” which gives the clue to its 
main purpose—telling doctors, dentists, nutrition- 
ists and educators that baked foods are healthful 
and necessary in the diet. In line with this pur- 
pose, every doctor in the state is being given an 
opportunity to order the American Institute of 
Baking booklet, “Eat and Grow Slim,” to be sup- 
plied in quantity without cost by the council, just 
as was done so successfully in Chicago recently 
by the R.O.L.L. unit there. 

This comment is not to solicit memberships, 
or to gain recognition—it is merely to indicate 
that a “grass roots” promotional team can have 
any name that seems suitable, but its purpose is 
always the same: To fix in the mind of the con- 
sumer that Bread and Health go together. 


* * * 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


In the business life of almost every younger 
man, an older expert in the field has been on hand 
to give advice and answer questions. The young 
man’s experience would be sadly curtailed with- 
out that advice, and in the long run every in- 
dustry would suffer. 

No executive in the baking industry filled the 
post of mentor and friend for more men than 
did the late Ralph Herman, of General Mills. Ex- 
perience cheerfully shared, and difficult spots 
handily bridged, made Ralph everyone's helper. 

His friendliness and integrity will be missed. 


* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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“Don’t you dare compliment me on a 
job well done!” 


Editorials... 


IN NEED OF THE LIE TEST 


HERE’S a good example of how statistics 
may be misused in a recent news story about 
the cost of living. The piece reads: 

“Living costs, jumping by the biggest amount 
in any month for more than five years, have reach- 
ed an all-time high. 

“The consumer price index for June, released 
by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, soared .7 of 1% over the May level. It stood 
at 116.2% of the 1947-49 average, compared to 
114.4 a year ago.” 

Actually, the fact that the .7% increase in the 
index was “the biggest amount in any month for 
more than five years” reflects an unusually stable 
situation during these years more than an un- 
usually large jump in the last month. 

In December, 1952, the index stood at 114.1. 
Thus, at the end of this June, it had climbed less 
than 2% in 3% years. Compare that with an in- 
crease of about 12% for the same length of time 
prior to December, 1952. 

The .7 of 1% increase for June is less than that 
for many months during inflations of the past. 
During the 1950-51 inflation, for example, gains of 
more than 1% a month were the rule rather than 
the exception. 

The article compares this June’s 116.2 with the 
114.4 of one year ago, but neglects to point out 
that two years ago the figure was 115.1. So, in 
two years, the index has risen less than 1%. 

Thus the story is correct in its statistics but 
misleading in its interpretation of them. Is it in 
order to wonder what set of interpretations is 
being used when cost of living appears as a bar- 
gaining factor in negotiations threatening further 
increases in those costs? 


Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, found an appropriate audi- 
ence recently when he addressed newspaper food 
editors in New York City. He was quick to answer 
the misrepresentation referred to above: 

“What the homemaker did not know, and 
what you did not tell her,” Mr. Willis remarked 
to his audience, “is this: That retail food prices 
today are still about 2% below the all-time peak 
of four years ago; that the new peak in the cost 
of living was caused largely by such items as 
doctor and hospital bills, haircuts, manicures and 
housing; that the summer increase in the food 
price index, as compared with the early spring in- 
dex, was due chiefly to a sharp rise in a few sea- 
sonal fresh fruits and vegetables like potatoes. 
With the exception of these perishables, food prices 
in general have been quite stable and are expected 
to remain so.” 


H. ALLEN WOOD, former sales manager, 
Mead’s Bakery, Ada, Okla., has been promoted to 
plant manager. He replaces Jack Hanna, recently 
transferred to Oklahoma City. Mr. Wood came to 
Ada two years ago from Abilene, Texas. 


The appointment of EDGAR GARLOCK 
as midwestern sales manager of the Pack- 
aging Materials Service division of Milprint, 
Inc., has recently been announced by ROY 
HANSON, vice president and director of 
sales. Mr. Garlock, who will locate in Chi- 
cago; will serve all the midwestern states. 
Previous to this appointment, he was a 
manufacturers’ agent serving grocery, drug, 
bakery, and hardware. stores. 


Continental Baking Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has announced the appointment of J. E. CASTLE- 
BERRY, formerly of Hot Springs, Ark., as assist- 
ant sales manager of the Oklahoma City plant. 


The Advance Oven Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced election of 
MAURICE ROTTERSMANN as president. 
He will succeed HENRY ROTTERSMANN 
who has become chairman of the board. 
Maurice Rottersmann is a graduate me- 
chanical engineer of the University of IIli- 
nois. Many of the design innovations found 
in Advance Ovens are the product of his 
efforts. The major part of his activity is the 
supervision of engineering and production. 


M. LESLIE HANSEN has been appointed to 
the new post of marketing manager for C. J. 
Patterson Co., London, Ohio, in which capacity 
he will develop and expand the firm’s sales pro- 
gram for its 14 bakeries. For eight years Mr. 
Hansen was in Chicago doing personnel manage- 
ment and plant coordination work. Announcement 
of Mr. Hansen’s appointment was made by R. M. 
PATTERSON, president. 


The appointment of R. FULLERTON 
STUART as assistant manager Carnation 
Company’s frozen foods division, producer 
of frozen pies, cakes and cookie rolls, has 
been announced by ALFRED M. GHORM- 
LEY, vice president and assistant to the 
president. Mr. Stuart joined the firm’s 
fresh milk and ice cream division in 1946 
and entered sales the following year. He 
has since filled various staff positions in 
Texas and California, and for three years 
has been an assistant general sales man- 
ager. In his new position Mr. Stuart will 
assist DONALD W. HOGUE, the frozen 
foods division manager, who was formerly 
general manager of Carnation’s Northern 
California fresh milk and ice cream opera- 
*tion. 

VICTOR INCORVIA has been named promo- 
tion supervisor in the advertising department of 
Continental Baking Co., Inc., it has been an- 
nounced by LEE M. MARSHALL, advertising d'- 
rector. 
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Sales Expert 
Will Address 
ABA Meeting 


CHICAGO Russell Varney, pio- 
neer in the field of human behavior 
techniques as related to salesmanship, 
will be one of the major speakers at 
the American Bakers Assn. annual 
convention, Oct. 13-17, at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Mr. Varney, Varney Associates, 
Los Angeles, has 23 years’ experience 
with the baking industry. He has 
served as merchandising manager, 
public relations director, consultant 
and vice president. 

Mr. Varney is a researcher and 
lecturer on application of new, work- 
able methods of creative thinking to 
daily business activities. His talks on 
“Mindpower” are designed as self- 
selling salesmanship. His theory is 
that what a salesman thinks and be- 
lieves is reflected in selling technique. 
Mr. Varney has established a train- 
ing course related to the emotional 
factors involved in personal selling 
and personnel management. 
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"Sellorama”™ 


ABA Convention to 
Provide Business 
Booklets to Bakers 


CHICAGO A trade exhibit of 
ideas known as “Sellorama” will be 
featured at the American Bakers 
Assn. annual convention Oct. 13-17, 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

The display contains 180 pieces of 
literature covering sales manage- 
ment, advertising and public rela- 
tions, sales promotion, selling, sales 
planning, recruiting and hiring, train- 
ing and sales contests. 

The Sellorama inspires new ideas, 
according to E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter 
Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., 
ABA president. It is designed for 
bakers to follow through on the many 
helpful subjects he will hear of at 
the convention, said Mr. Kelley. 

“The display is mounted on wall 
panels and tables. The information is 
tailored for specific business using the 
Sellorama,” said Mr. Kelley. “It will 
be located on the mezzanine floor of 
the convention hotel, near the Grand 
Ballroom.” 

The Sellorama has “Tell Me More” 
cards on which are printed numbers 
corresponding to booklets in the dis- 
play. A baker interested in any of 
the subject matter circles the book- 
let number on the card, writes his 
name and address and places the card 
in a box. 

Descriptive literature pertaining to 
the subject matter and instructions 
for getting the specific brochures will 
be forwarded to the baker. 
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TOMORROW'S 
CHALLENGE 


Theme of the 1956 Convention of the 
AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
October 13-17, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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SBA Drive for Baking School 
Funds Reaches One-Third of Goal 


Ralph S. Herman 


Ralph S. Herman, 
General Mills 
Official, Dies at 63 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ralph S. Her- 
man, 63, director of the bakery sales 
service department of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, died in a hospital 
here Sept. 19. He had undergone ma- 
jor surgery on Sept. 17. 

Mr. Herman had been with General 
Mills for 28 years and was originator 
of the company’s well known annual 
wheat survey for determining the 
selection of wheat for milling. 

After joining the company on Dec. 
1, 1928, Mr. Herman served as man- 
ager of products control and bakery 
service at Buffalo. He remained at 
Buffalo until 1949 and during that 
period he also served as vice president 
of the company’s then existing east- 
ern and central divisions. After 1949 
he served at the company’s Minne- 
apolis headquarters. 

Prior to joining General Mills, Mr. 
Herman had been chief chemist of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and assistant sales manager 
with the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

Born April 12, 1893, at Olathe, 
Kansas, Mr. Herman attended Olathe 
High School and was graduated from 
the University of Kansas. During 
World War I, he served as a first 
lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
Corps, attached to the Air Service 
command. He saw overseas duty for 
18 months and was one of the first 
five Americans to train in England 
with fhe Royal Air Force. 

Mr. Herman was past president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Inc., former vice president of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and a former director of 
the Bakery Sales Assn. and the Min- 
nesota Bakers Council. He was also 
a member of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, American Le- 
gion, Skylight Club of Minneapolis, 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
and Sigma Chi, and had served as 
chairman of the advisory committee 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. He was widely known as a 
speaker at bakery conventions and as 
author of many articles on baking 
and related subjects. 

Mr. Herman is survived by his 
widow, Mary, and two sons, Dr. Ralph 
Herman, Jr., Manchester, Conn., and 
John R. Herman, a law student at 
Northwestern University. 





ATLANTA — C. Stuart Broeman, 
chairman of the fund raising steering 
committee of the Southern Bakers 
Association, Inc., University Fund, 
Ine., announces that through Sept. 
25 his committee had received a total 
of cash and p'edges amounting to 
$33,360; the bakers accounting for 
$14,600 of this amount and the al- 
lied businesses participating to the 
extent of $16,600. Individuals inter- 
ested in financing a revolving stu- 
dent loan at the Florida State Uni- 
versity for qualified and worthy stu- 
dents have contributed $2,160 in the 
present campaign, Mr. Broeman said. 

Mr. Broeman stated that he felt 
this most worth while project is one 
that both baking industry and allied 
members will benefit greatly by finan- 
cially helping to bring the present 
campaign for a minimum of $100,000 
to a successful conclusion before the 
end of the year. 

“All of us have suffered from the 
lack of college-trained personnel with 
degrees in baking science and man- 
agement in the past and it is most 
gratifying to see the interest that 
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is being taken by far-sighted bakers 
and allied executives. Individual jp. 
terest is running high, too, in de. 
veloping of the future of the great 
baking industry through adequate ed. 
ucation,” said Mr. Broeman. 

“Funds should be forwarded to 
the Finance Committee or the of. 
fice of the Southern Bakers Assn, 
Please make checks payable to the 
S.B.A. University Fund, Inc.” 

The baking school at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla., was es- 
tablished in 1950 and is the only 
four-year course in the country that 
leads to a BS. degree in baking. 
More than $100,000 was raised in the 
beginning to help get the school un- 
der way and to make scholarships 
available. There are about 835 stu- 
dents enrolled at present. During the 
past several years students have been 
enrolled from 20 different states. 

Mr. Broeman was the first chair- 
man of the S. B. A. University Fund, 
Inc., and served continuously through 
1954, at which time Mr. Sanford V. 
Epps of Augusta Ga., was appoint- 
ed his successor. 





Bakery Suppliers 
Meet Oct. 24-27 


In New Orleans 


CHICAGO—Plans for the National 
Bakery Suppliers Assn. annual con- 
vention are in the final stages of 
completion under guidance of Al- 
phonse Levy, president, Charles Den- 
nery, Inc., New Orleans, and William 
Effron, chairman, Effron Bakery Sup- 
ply Co., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. The 
meeting is scheduled for Oct. 24 
through 27 at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New Orleans. 

The industry’s problems and op- 
portunities will be reviewed and dis- 
cussed in three separate sessions de- 
voted to manufacturing, distribution 
and bakery equipment, with an all- 
inclusive session on business opera- 
tions and administration also sched- 
uled. 

Program chairmen are Allen Zieg- 
ler, Westco Products, Los Angeles; 
Walter Rose, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Melrose Park, Ill.; William Burbach, 
Phil Orth Co., Milwaukee, and Eu- 
gene Holland, Richardson & Holland, 
Inc., Seattle. 

The programs will feature ad- 
dresses by well known figures in the 
food and baking industries and panel 
discussions led by prominent mem- 
bers of the bakery supply industry. 

A varied and interesting social 
program is planned and will include 
informal group dinners at some of 
New Orleans’ famous restaurants. 
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MILLIKEN SOLD 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Purchase 
of Milliken Products, Inc., Madeira, 
Ohio, by Paper Package Co., 1036 N. 
Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been announced by Donald B. Fobes, 
president. In the transaction Paper 
Package Co. acquired equipment 
which will enable it to enlarge its 
activities in the field of plastic dis- 
play advertising. Founded 60 years 
ago, Paper Package manufactures 
paper boxes and spiral wound tubes 
for almost every type of industry. 








Walter J. Stockman 


Walter J. Stockman 
Joins Standard Milling 


KANSAS CITY—Walter J. Stock- 
man has been appointed general sales 
manager of the bakery flour division 
of the Standard Milling Co. effective 
Oct. 1, Paul Uhlmann, president, has 
announced. Mr. Stockman succeeds 
Austin Morton, who has resigned and 
plans to move to Florida. 

Well known to flour buyers and 
millers, Mr. Stockman has had con- 
siderable experience in the flour in- 
dustry, and formerly was associated 
with Raymond F. Kilthau, New York 
flour broker. 

Mr. Stockman is a member of the 
New York Bakers Club, the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, 
the Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club, Inc., the New York Flour Dis- 
tributors Assn. and Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. He will head- 
quarter at the Standard Milling Co.'s 
New York office. 

A program of expansion and mod- 
ernization of the firm’s plant at Buf- 
falo is underway. Capacity has been 
increased from 5,000 to 6,500 cwt. 
per day along with other changes. 
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John S. Hansen 
New President of 
Allied Trades Group 


MINNEAPOLIS — Elected presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry during the 
group’s first dinner meeting of the 
season Sept. 28 was John S. Hansen, 
General Mills, Inc., succeeding Frank 
W. Cooley, Jr., editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker magazine. 

The election meeting, held in the 
Clubroom of The Miller Publishing 
Company, also resulted in the elec- 
tion of H. C. Kayser, Kayser Co., 
Minneapolis, as vice president, and 
the reelection of Elmer E. Hoelscher, 
Standard Brands, Inc., as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elected directors of the Allied 
Trades were A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine.; W. A. Richards, the Bro- 
lite Co., and Walter Hall, Chapman 
& Smith Co., all of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Cooley also moves to a place on the 
board of directors. 

Committee chairmen include L. C. 
Bolvig, Procter & Gamble Co., aud- 
iting; Mr. Hansen, convention; Mr. 
Kayser, membership; Mr. Grawert, 
program; Mr. Cooley as chairman of 
the publicity committee and Bosses 
Night, and A. J. Vander Voort, Dun- 
woody Baking School, “scuttlebutt”’ 
committee. 

John Richter, Brechet & Richter 
Co., Minneapolis, was named chair- 
man of a committee to study making 
the annual Christmas Party of the 
group a charity affair, to which needy 
children would be invited. 

Cooperation with the Minnesota 
Bakers Council was urged, with Mr. 
Cooley, secretary of the council, de- 
tailing the group’s accomplishments 
and future plans. Over 4,000 bumper 
strips bearing the slogan “Better 
Health Begins With Bread” have 
been affixed to state cars and trucks, 
Mr. Cooley mentioned, and the Coun- 
cil is in the midst of a campaign to 
make the American Institute of Bak- 
ing publication, “Eat and Grow Slim” 
available in quantity to each of the 
state’s 1,200 doctors. 

Cooperation with the Minnesota 
Bakers Assn. regional meetings was 
also discussed, with J. M. Long, sec- 
retary of the bakers, telling of plans 
for four regional meetings in Man- 
kato, St. Paul, St. Cloud and Duluth. 
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Read Standard Corp. 
Plans Merger with 
Capitol Products Corp. 


YORK, PA.—A merger of Read 
Standard Corp. of York and the Capi- 
tol Products Corp., has been reached 
by the directors of both companies. 
Read Standard is a leading manufac- 
turer of machinery for the bakery, 
chemical and other industries. Capi- 
tol Products Co., Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
is a manufacturer of aluminum ex- 
trusions. 

The terms of the agreement will 
be submitted to the stockholders of 
the two companies for their ap- 
proval. The merged organization will 
be known as Capitol Products Corp. 
However, Read Standard Corp. will 
be operated as a division continuing 
to manufacture the same line of 
products and under direction of the 
Same management as of the present. 

It was further emphasized that 
the proposed merger will make it 
possible to establish still higher en- 
gineering standards and further im- 
prove the services which Read Stand- 
ard has for many years rendered the 
baking and other food processing in- 
dustries. 
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Is It True What They 
Say About New Orleans? 
Every word of it, Buster! So plan 
now for... the 1957 
ARBA Convention and Exhibition 


March 17-20 - New Orleans, La. 





Quality Bakers Told 
Of 1957 Plans for 


Bread Advertising 


NEW YORK —Some 400 bakery 
sales and advertising executives rep- 
resenting the 125 member-plants of 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., met for their 48th general 
conference in New York Sept. 24-26. 

“The New Approach to Manage- 
ment,” keynote speech by Q.B.A.’s 
general manager, George N. Graf, 
highlighted the opening session and 
set the pace for the conference 
theme, ‘“Modernize Management 
Methods.” 

Frank A. Busse, personnel director; 
John Thies, cost accounting director; 
Herman Hanschka, production chief, 
and department heads for engineer- 
ing and purchasing participated. 

One day was given to 1957 sales 
and promotion plans by Jack Rieger, 
sales department head. Another high- 
light was presentation of the 1957 
advertising plans for Sunbeam bread 
which, according to R. L. Schaus, 
Q.B.A. ad director, will be the most 
ambitious advertising program in the 
history of the bakery industry. Mr. 
Schaus said that Q.B.A.’s advertis- 
ing budget for Sunbeam bread dur- 
ing 1957, will exceed $9 million. 
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Rodent Control 


CHICAGO—“Modern Rodent Con- 
trol Methods for the Bakery” is the 
title of a 6-page Bulletin No. 150 of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, written by Edward L. 
Holmes, American Sanitation Insti- 
tute, St. Louis, Mo. The bulletin is 
illustrated and covers the nature of 
the problems, the responsibility for 
their solution, and the methods for 
control. 


Included in the bulletin is a de- 
scription of the kinds of poisons and 
traps which may be used to elimin- 
ate mice and rats from bakery prem- 
ises and methods for preventing their 
entry. 

A copy of the bulletin may be had 
on request to the Secretary, Victor 
E. Marx, American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. if a 3¢ stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 





Look Article Says... 
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Nation's Huge Sandwich Consumption 
Is Mainstay of Many Food Industries 


The role of the sandwich as a ma- 
jor factor in the growth of many 
food industries is pointed out in an 
article, “the Great American Sand- 
wich,” appearing in the Oct. 16 issue 
of Look Magazine, on the newsstands 
Oct. 2. 

To give an idea of the magnitude 
of the nation’s sandwich consump- 
tion, Look points out that an esti- 
mated 33 billion sandwiches are eaten 
a year by Americans. When this as- 
tronomical total, which includes: all 
types and varieties of sandwiches, is 
broken down to a per capita average, 
it comes to 196 sandwiches annually 
for every man, woman and child in 
the country. 

The sandwich is today a national 
habit, the article declares. Although 
there is no sandwich industry as 
such, the sandwich has become the 
mainstay of scores of food businesses, 
including those involving such impor- 
tant products as bread, meat, poul- 
try, fish, eggs, pickles, dairy prod- 
ucts, peanut butter and others. 

Look says of the ever-popular 
sandwich: ‘Whether snatched from 
the lunch counter or concocted in the 
secrecy of the kitchen at midnight, 
the sandwich knows no rank. It is 
eaten alike by executive, laborer, ce- 
lebrity, secretary and schoolboy. The 
great American sandwich even func- 
tions as a press agent, when named 
after celebrities like Walter Win- 





American Baker Adds 
K. W. Wakershauser 
To Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—In staff appoint- 
ments by The Miller Publishing Com- 
pany, Kenneth W. Wakershauser has 
joined the firm as an editorial as- 
sistant for The American Baker and 
affiliated publications, and other ap- 
pointments have been made within 
the staff. The announcement was 
made by Harvey E. Yantis, president 
of the company. 

Mr. Wakershauser comes to the 
publishing company from Minne- 
apolis Suburban Newspapers, Hop- 
kins, Minn., where for three years 
he was city editor of the Hennepin 
County Review. He previously served 
five years as reporter-photographer 
on the Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sen- 
tinel. 

A native Minnesotan, Mr. Wakers- 
hauser served four years during 
World War II as a navy radio tele- 
phone operator in the Pacific Theater. 
He is a 1948 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism. 

Other appointments include the 
naming of Walter C. Smith as direc- 
tor of research for the firm which 
publishes five businesspapers in the 
fields of baking, milling, feeds, grain 
and agricultural chemicals. Walter 
O. Buchkosky has been named pro- 
duction superintendent, Paul A. An- 
derson advertising representative and 
Leland C. Hubert has joined the ad- 
vertising production department. 

In addition to his duties as editor 
of The American Baker, Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., will assume responsibili- 
ties for sales direction and promo- 
tion on three of the company’s pub- 
lications: The American Baker, The 
Northwestern Miller and Milling 
Production. 


chell, Hy Gardner, Mary Martin, 
Frank Sinatra and Jerry Lewis.” 
Included in the article are a num- 
ber of man-sized recipes calling for a 
large variety of meats, poultry, eggs, 
produce, pickles, condiments, salad 
dressings, butter, cheeses and fish— 
all sandwiched between breads that 
run the full gamut of the grocer’s 
stock list. Illustrating the recipes are 
full-color photos of popular types of 
sandwich fillings and fixings. 
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Morabito Baking Co. 
Buys Larger Plant 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Mora- 
bito Baking Co. here recently pur- 
chased the former Stroehmann Bros. 
plant in order to expand its opera- 
tions. The plant was originally the 
property of the Schoeller Baking Co. 
until its acquisition by Stroehmann. 

The Morabito firm is installing new 
equipment prior to the transfer, when 
its present building will be sold. 

According to Angelo M. Morabito, 
Jr., sales manager of the firm, the 
new plant will eventually provide five 
times the capacity of the present 
quarters. 
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1957 Bakers Forum 


Planning Begins 


LOS ANGELES — The framework 
of the plans for the 1957 Bakers’ 
Forum were put in shape at the 
September meeting of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California. Plans for again 
staging the highly successful “Break- 
ing Bread With the World” are un- 
der way also. The board of directors 
advised all members that “some 
spectacular activities’ are in the 
making. Membership has expanded to 
include 81 firms now supporting the 
allied trades, the directors reported. 
_ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW OFFICE 

NEW YORK —The Package De- 
signers Council has opened new 
executive offices at 271 Madison Ave., 
New York, with Glenn Mather as 
executive secretary. Mr. Mather has 
worked with various aspects of the 
packaging industry, and is presently 
serving as an adviser in package en- 
gineering to Columbia University’s 
school of engineering and industrial 
management. He is also managing 
director of the Fibre Drum Assn., as 
well as executive secretary of PDC. 























ABA SPECIAL FROM 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—Cars will leave New 
York Oct. 12 and 13 for the American 
Bakers Assn. convention in Chicago 
on the following schedule (all New 
York times E.D.S.T.): 

Leave Grand Central Station at 5 
p.m., leave Harmon 5:46 p.m., leave 
Albany 7:45 p.m.; arrive Chicago 7:10 
a.m. (C.S.T.) 

The special cars will carry bed- 
room suites, bedrooms and roomettes, 
and will be light-weight equipment, 
according to Claude A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, in 
charge of reservations for the trip. 
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GOVERNOR’S CAKE—Benson Skelton, Atlanta, president of the Southern 


Bakers Assn., looks on as Gov. Frank G. Clement of Tennessee slices a choice 


piece of cake from a “cake alligator’ 


made by Fred A. Grimmig, Jacque’s 


Pastry Shop, Miami Beach, and flown to Atlanta where Mr. Grimmig ap- 
peared on the program of the Southern Bakers Assn. Production conference 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. Mr. Grimmig is shown at right. Gov. Clement 
addressed a breakfast meeting of the bakers. His speech was non-political 
but he urged all present to take an interest in public affairs regardless of 


their party belief. 





Tour of Building, 
Lecture, Features 


Of AIB Meeting 


CHICAGO—A talk by Charles W. 
Crawford, former commissioner, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
a tour of the new 10,000 sq. ft. build- 
ing addition to the institute will be 
features of the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago the afternoon of Oct. 15. 

Mr. Crawford's talk will be on the 
subject, “50 Years of Food and Drug 

and the Baking Industry.” The 
meeting will include summaries of In- 
stitute accomplishments of the past 
year. Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill, chairman 
of the board, will outline activities 
and progress of the several AIB pro- 
grams, and Joseph A. Lee, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, treasurer, 
will give a financial report. 

A tour of the building will be the 
climax of the meeting. Built as a 
second story on two wings of the U- 
shaped structure, the new space pro- 
vides for the expansion of all depart- 
ments. Offices of the director of bak- 
ery sanitation and the supervising 
sanitarian are located in a large area 
that also includes room for the de- 
partment’s clercial employees. The 
department’s entomological labora- 
tory has been moved to quarters op- 
posite the director’s office. Space pre- 
viously occupied by the sanitation de- 
partment is being used by the con- 
sumer service department, for which 
the clerical staff and space require- 
ments have been greatly increased by 
the activities of its seven-member nu- 
trition field staff. 

The business office has been moved 
from the second story of the original 
structure to the first-story area pre- 
viously occupied by the Louis Livings- 
ton Library of Baking, freeing all 
office space on the second story of the 
west wing for the consumer service 
department. 


The accounting and central files 


offices have been combined with the 
business manager's office. 

Floor area in the newlibrary on the 
second story in the east wing is equi- 


valent to that of the former library. 
However, an additional room has been 
provided for book storage, releasing 
some of the area formerly occupied 
by stacks. The librarian and her 
assistant now have enclosed offices 
in the library. 

Adjacent to sanitation is the scien- 
tific director’s office. On the opposite 
side of this wing, adjoining the three- 
story west wing, is a very large re- 
search laboratory and photographic 
and entomological laboratories. The 
former photographic laboratory, used 
by all departments for preparing edu- 
cational material and records, has 
been doubling as a dark room for dry- 
ing bread samples for vitamin assays. 
It will now be used exclusively for this 
purpose. The research laboratory has 
been equipped for a long-term, com- 
prehensive nutritive survey of wheat, 
flour and bread. This project, sup- 
ported by a grant from the Max C. 
Fleischmann Foundation, was under- 
taken in 1953. Equipment for the new 
laboratory was purchased with funds 
donated by the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. 

In the east wing above the school 
laboratories and shops is a new stu- 
dent lounge. There is also a labora- 
tory for preparation and storage of 
audio-visual materials used in the 
school of baking. A lunchroom for In 
stitute employees has been provided, 
the first in AIB history. Balance of 
the wing is occupied by a 40 by 90 ft. 
conference room for AIB meetings 
and conferences. An informal social 
hour will be held here after the tour 
and refreshments will be served. 
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Bakery Goods Shown 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indi- 
ana Bakers Assn., which is sponsoring 
bakery goods demonstrations 
throughout its area, recently spon- 
sored one at Evansville, Ind., and 
attracted 90 owners and employees of 
bakeries. 

Main interest feature was a dis- 
play of several hundred bakery items 
by Durkee Famous Foods. Others 
who cooperated in making the dem- 
onstration a success were Harold 
Julian, Ross Center Bakery; An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Huter-Quest Co., 
J. W. Allen & Co., Gumpert & Co. 
and Standard Brands, Inc. 
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Oklahoma Bakery 


Course Improved 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The techni- 
cal bakers school at Oklahoma Agri- 
cultral and Mechanical college has 
been expanded this year to include a 
considerable quantity of new ma- 
chinery, textbooks and equipment, ac- 
cording to J. C. Summers, manager. 

Mr. Summers said the September 
bakers class is large, and includes 
students from Oklahoma, California, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Virginia and Canada. 

The school has added a cake dec- 
orating shop, another production 
scale, a cake mixer and a doughnut 
machine, as well as completely auto- 
matic yeast raised doughnut machines 
and a band bread slicer. 

Bread and cake theory texts have 
been issued by instructors, and all 
students are required to enroll in 
related subjects such as_ English, 
mathetmatics, human relations, busi- 
ness practices, accounting and 
chemistry. 

New classes start in January, May 
and September. 
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General Baking Co. 
Names 2 Directors 


NEW YORK—tThe General Baking 
Co. has elected Lawrence L. Frank 
and Lloyd C. Mitchell to its board of 
directors, according to George L. 
Morrison, board chairman. 

Both new directors are officers and 
directors of Van de Kamp Holland 
Dutch Bakeries, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
acquired Aug. 30 by General Baking. 
Mr. Frank is Van de Kamp’s chair- 
man of the board and co-founder of 
the firm with the late Theodore J. 
Van de Kamp. Mr. Mitchell is a Van 
de Kamp vice president and was for- 
merly general manager of the firm’s 
Seattle, Wash., operations. 


In announcing the elections, Mr. 
Morrison said, “The industry and in- 
genuity, with which these two men 
helped to build Van de Kamp’s into 
the largest retail baking firm in the 
country, will be of great value to 
General Baking’s management in pur- 
suing its progressive expansion pro- 
gram.” 

Lawrence L. Frank, co-founded a 
company that started with receipts of 
$16.50 for the first day and which 
today enjoys sales of more than $24 
million a year. With his brother-in- 
law, the late Theodore J. Van de 
Kamp, and a $200 investment, Mr. 
Frank, on Jan. 6, 1915, opened their 
first store in Los Angeles, selling po- 
tato chips. 

Today Van de Kamp’s California 
holdings include a baking plant, 240 
supermarket service units and retail 
store outlets, four deluxe coffee shops 
and a drive-in restaurant at key shop- 
ping areas of Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside and San Bernardino Coun- 
ties. 

In the state of Washington, Van de 
Kamp’s has one baking plant, 68 re- 
tail shops including 54 self-service 
stores, four supermarket outlets and 
10 bakery shops. 

Mr. Frank is president emeritus of 
the Crippled Children’s Society of 
Los Angeles County and has also 
served on the board of trustees of 
the National Society. He holds an 
honorary life membership in the Cali- 
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Lloyd C. Mitchell 


Lawrence L. Frank 


fornia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Lloyd C. Mitchell began his career 
in the baking industry at the age 
of 16. After considerable experience 
with bakeries and the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., and a 
year of “retirement” at the age of 
37, Mr. Mitchell bought a half inter- 
est in the Chatterton Bakeries, Seattle. 
When Van de Kamp’s Bakeries of Los 
Angeles began their expansion pro- 
gram two years later, it bought his 
Seattle operation, retaining him as 
general manager and electing him a 
vice president and director of the 
parent company. 

In 1950, he passed on the reins of 
general manager to Lavern H. Fortin, 
his son-in-law, though retaining his 
vice presidency, to devote more time 
to his 165-acre dairy farm and his 
herd of prize Holstein cows which 
provide milk for the Van de Kamp 
operation. 
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ATBI Meets In 
Chicago Oct. 16 


NEW YORK—tThe Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, Inc., will have 
two special features at its annual 
meeting in Chicago, Oct. 16. “Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers” awards will 
be presented at the business meeting 
and Branch Rickey, baseball veteran, 
will speak. 

“Loafer” awards will be presented 
by George N. Graf, general manager, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc. Other business will include 
presentation of reports and election 
of 1957 officers. 

Members meet at 8 a.m. at the 
Sherman hotel. Frank J. Torrens, 
Bergy Materials, Inc., is program 
chairman. 

Mr. Rickey has been identified with 
baseball as a player, manager and 
executive, for over 50 years and is 
given much credit for the six pen- 
nants won by the St. Louis Cardinals 
and the two won by the Brooklyn 
Dodgers under his ‘leadership. 

Mr. Rickey is also credited with 
establishment of such baseball fea- 
tures as the knothole gang and the 
farm system of supplying champion- 
ship teams with seasonal crops of 
new players. 
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Bay State Appoints 


New Representative 


WINONA, MINN. — Ralph L 
Spencer, Decatur, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed southern states representa- 
tive for the Bay State Milling Co. 
according to announcement by E. F. 
Heberling, divisional sales manager. 
Bay State has mills at Winona, Minn. 
and Leavenworth, Kansas, with gen- 
eral offices at Winona. Mr. Spencer's 
territory will include Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and most of 
Georgia. 
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Table 1.—GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE BISCUIT AND CRACKERS INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES: 1954 AND 1947 
(Standard Industrial Classification Code 2052) 
Percent 
Item Unit of measure 195% 1947 change 
1947-1954 
Midgi 1SIAORREs 0 066. 0ccccecctcscncreccodscesccccscevecccescceceseesoes ee ne 311 326 5 
All employees: 
|). PTT eT TTT rreTrrTrrerrrrrrrrrrrrerrire eerie ere Tee TT Thousands. ........ 44.7 46.0 -3 
Payroll. ..cecccccsccccccccccccccscsccscccescesecs eevcccccces eeccee Million dollars... 150.8 109.2 +38 
Production workers: 
DOP. 6 0 060 ce6 Oo esccedessdceveresovecocceseeseesseoccces ec cceccccce Thousands. ........ 35.7 37.5 5 
Man-hours.....- éoetebacederess vicwawae be cee heeeedeneenseneeseonees Millions....... mr 68.5 78.1 -12 
Wages. .ececeeses bbkb0600n0SO6ESEHObO0KelS SHOROTEESSENS eeccocceece Million dollars... 109.6 78.3 +40 
aie eile tet MERE oe 5. 550k5tc0sse aceeanatnmeaammeteesensens oo cee ccccccs cove 408.2 264.9 +54 
Cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work®............. Suc cciemaioe 348.9 275.2 +27 
Value of shipments ~...scccccccccccccccccccccccccccsscecescccccscccece oaesOiccessereses 757.1 540.2 +40 
Capital expenditures, newW......ssseeeeees pnvcbeatabbeoenehhe es taneas wk naaanteeee 13.9 14.2 

















lyalue of shipments less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 
2fxcludes cost of products bought and resold in the same condition. 
“Includes, for all establishments classified in this industry, not only (a) their value of products “primary” to the industry, 
but also (b) their value of "secondary" products, which are primary to other industries, and(c) their "miscellaneous receipts” 


for repair work, sales of scrap, installation of own products, etc. 


condition. 


Table 3.—QUANTITY AND VALUE OF BISCUIT. CRACKERS, AND PRETZEL PRODUCTS: 


Excludes sales of products bought and resold in the same 


1954 AND 1947 


(Includes quantity and value of these products reported both by establishments classified in {ndustry 2052, Biscuit and 
Crackers, and by those manufacturing establishments producing these items as "secondary" products in other manufactur- 


ing industries) 




















Total shipments including interplat transfers 
1954 1947 
— Product 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
($1,000) ($1,000) | ($1,000) | ($1,000) 
2052-—— Biscuit, crackers and pretzels, total.....ssecccccsecscerceseceees xo 1786 ,851 bed 557 ,805 
2052011 Cookies, all types of hard and soft sweetened cookies and 
wafers (machine-made)....+seeeeeececercccrereees ecccccceccccce 1,389,111 465,243] 1,027,216 327,102 
2052031 Crackers, sponge, grahams, sprayed varieties, and low-sugar 
content discult.....ccccccccccccvccccces Coccccccoccccececcccce 1,122 ,225 294 ,417 983 ,790 213 ,326 
2052051 Pretaels..cccccccccccsece doar nods 0oessedeede Nes Saedensseenetes 88 ,220 25,722 74,168 17,377 
2052098 Other biscuit, crackers, and pretzels........ ee ee eeeeccescces oe peed 1,469 peed ox 




















xxx Not applicable. 


lof this total, 94 percent was shipped by establishments classified in Industry 2052, Biscuit and Crackers. 


The remainder 


was shipped as "secondary" products by establishments classified in other manufacturing industries. 


Biscuit and Cracker Industry Product 
Over 1947, Census Shows 


Value Up 40% 


WASHINGTON — During 1954, 
manufacturers in the biscuit and 
crackers industry shipped products 
valued at $757 million, an increase of 
40% over 1947, according to prelimi- 
nary results obtained from the 1954 
Census of Manufactures conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Average employment in this indus- 
try has dropped 3% since 1947 (when 
the last Census of Manufactures was 
taken) to a total of 44.7 thousand 
employees in 1954. 

Value added by manufacture in the 
industry amounted to $408 million in 
1954, an increase of 54% over 1947. 
“Value added” is derived by subtract- 
ing the cost of materials, etc., from 
the value of shipments. It avoids, 
therefore, the duplication in the value 
of shipments which results from the 
use of products of some establish- 
ments as materials by others and is 
the best value measure available for 
comparing the relative economic im- 
portance of manufacturing among in- 
dustries and geographic areas. 
Changes between the two census 
years for other key measures of ac- 
tivity for the industry are shown in 
Table 1. No adjustments have been 
made for changes in price levels be- 
tween the two years. All figures in 
this report are preliminary and, 
therefore, subject to revision in the 
final industry bulletin. 


The biscuit and crackers industry 
represents manufacturing establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of biscuit (except raised 
biscuit) crackers, sponge goods, sweet 
goods, machine-made cookies, pret- 
zels, and similar “dry” bakery prod- 
ucts. Establishments primarily manu- 
facturing “perishable” bakery prod- 
ucts are classified in Industry 2051, 
bread and related products. 

The value of shipments, as reported 
by establishments classified in the 
biscuit and crackers industry, consist- 
ed not only of products described 
above as primary to the industry, but 
also included in the value of sec- 
ondary products (which are primary 
to other industries). 

The $757 million total value of ship- 
ments reported by establishments 
classified in biscuit and crackers con- 
sisted of $756 million manufactured 
products and $1 million miscellaneous 
receipts for contract work, repair 
work, sales of scrap, etc. 

The $756 million product shipments 
were accounted for by $742 million of 
cookies, wafers, crackers, biscuits and 
pretzels and other products primary 
to the industry, and $14 million of 
products primary to other industries 
(e.g. confectionary package goods, 
dog and cat food, and other miscel- 
laneous products). Thus, the indus- 
try’s shipments of cookies, wafers, 
crackers, biscuits, and pretzels repre- 


sented 98% of its total manufactured 
product shipments (primary and sec- 
ondary). This figure describes the 
“primary product specialization 
ratio,” that is, the extent to which 
plants classified in an industry “spe- 
cialize” in making products regarded 
as primary to the industry. The 1947 
primary product specialization ratio 
for the industry was 96. 

The industry’s total value of ship- 
ments should be clearly distinguished 
from the total value of primary prod- 
ucts of the industry shipped by all 
producers. The latter figure, appear- 
ing in Table 3, indicates that $787 
million value of cookies, wafers, 
crackers, biscuits and pretzels and 
other products primary to Industry 
2052 was shipped by all producers. Of 
this total, 94% was shipped by plants 
classified in Industry 2052, while the 
remainder was shipped as secondary 
products by plants classified in other 
industries. The figure 94% is known 
as the “coverage ratio,” that is, it 
measures the extent to which all 
shipments of primary products of an 
industry are “covered” by plants 
classified in that industry, as dis- 
tinguished from secondary producers 
elsewhere. : 

The general statistics (employment, 
payrolls, cost of materials, value of 
shipments, etc.) are reported for each 
establishment as a whole. Aggregates 
of such data for an industry reflect 
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not only the primary activities of the 
establishments in that industry, but 
also their activities in the manufac- 
ture of secondary products and re- 
ceipts for their other activities (con- 
tract work on materials owned by 
others, repair work, etc.). This fact 
should be taken into account in com- 
paring industry statistics (Table 1) 
with product statistics (Table 3) 
which show the shipments by all pro- 
ducers of the primary products of the 
industry. 

More detailed figures for this in- 
dustry will appear in the Census Bul- 
letin, MC-20E, “Bakery Products,” 
which will be published and offered 
for sale at a later date by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Advance reports 
for individual states have been pub- 
lished and will be followed later in 
the year by the detailed state bul- 
letins. (Order blanks which list 
these reports and bulletins and their 
prices may be obtained from local 
U.S. Department of Commerce field 
offices or by writing to: Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C.) 
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Indiana Bakers, Allied 
Trades Attend Outing 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Attend- 
ance at the Indiana Bakers Assn. golf 
party recently topped 50 persons, ac- 
cording to F. A. Doll, secretary- 
manager. 

Frank Henry, Jr., Irene’s Pantry, 
Logansport, won the bakery division 
golf prize. Jim Pater, Pater & Asso- 
ciates, Cincinnati, Ohio, won for the 
Allied Trades division. Both were 
awarded cups and prizes. 

The outing included a banquet and 
recognition of past presidents of the 
association, including Dick Worland, 
Jack Payne, Paul Dietzen, Jess Diet- 
zen and Vern Vanderbilt. 

A unique drive-by-drive account of 
the golf match written by Mr. Doll 
follows: 

“Your secretary had the pleasure 
of playing with Dick Worland, Joe 
Gasper and Fred Senst. 

“We were not the best foursome on 
the course but we sure were the 
worst. 

“We all got prizes because every- 
one that played received something. 

“We all decided to drive over the 
lake the short way, about 25 yards. 
Our first round on this hole, we did 
pretty good (only two balls in the 
lake). The next time around we did 
even better, I guess we were more 
relaxed; we dropped five in the lake. 

“Fred Senst uses the skip method 
before the ball sinks. Dick uses the 
blooper drive (It makes a bigger 
splash). Joe Gasper and I had no 
trouble with this hole, we just threw 
ours over. The amazing thing was 
that Dick Worland and I both barely 
missed a hole in one (I think we 
missed by 5 strokes). 

“After 12 holes they had ruined my 
game so I quit. 

“The above, of course, is all in fun, 
there was some very fine golf played.” 


Bessire & Co. Plan 
$175,000 Building 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—A_ $175,000 
office and warehouse will be built by 
Bessire & Co., bakery and dairy 
wholesale suppliers, in South Louis- 
ville, according to W. E. Bessire, 
president. 

The building will be of single-story 
construction, and will have 30,000 
square feet of floor space. It will be 
of steel and masonry construction. 























PRODUCTION CONFERENCE — The first production 
Long Co.-Independent Bakers 


conference of the W. E. 


Cooperative was held in Chicago recently. 
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W. E. Long Co.-Bakers Cooperative 
Holds First Production Conference 


CHICAGO Under the general 
supervision of Dr. Rowland J. Clark, 
director of the production and pro- 
ducts control division, the W. E. Long 
Co.-Independent Bakers Cooperative 
held its first Production Conference 
at Chicago’s Bismarck Hotel recent- 
ly. 

Production superintendents from 
over 50 cooperative member bakeries 
were in attendance to discuss the 
common problems faced by wholesale 
bakeries today. E. E. Hanson, general 
manager of the cooperative, pointed 
out in his welcoming address, “that 
today, as never before, the require- 
ments of consumers, plus competitive 
activities, are placing greater de- 
mands on the knowledge and skills 
of all members of the management 
team in every independent bakery.” 
He added that “the problems of pro- 
duction and production management 


are the very heart of the bakery 
business.” 
Following Mr. Hanson, Victor E. 


Marx, secretary of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, ad- 
dressed the conference on the subject, 
“The Engineer’s Message.” He stated 
that the bakery of today, even with 
all its modern equipment and highly 
trained personnel, is no better than 
the bakery goods it produces; and 
that the production superintendent 
is the key man in the entire opera- 
tion. He also covered the background 
and formation of the ASBE. 

J. A. Smith of the Long Co. group 
spoke on the growth of the baking 
industry, and Dr. Clark discussed 
“Bulk Flour in the Laboratory.” A 
panel discussion on “Bulk Flour In 
My Plant,” featured the following 
speakers: Charles Baker, P. F. Peter- 
sen Baking Co., Omaha, Neb.; Arnold 
Fagner, Peter Pan Bakery, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Raymond G. Dietz, Hol- 
sum Bakery Co., Lewiston, Idaho, 
and Robert C. Johnson, Silver Loaf 
Baking Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Clayton Daley, Alfred Nickles Bak- 
ery, Inc., Navarre, Ohio, spoke on 
“Bread Quality from Fresh and Aged 
Flour,” finishing the first day of the 
conference. 

The next 
Amrhein’s 


Walter La Rue, 
Bakery, Springfield, IIl., 
spoke on “Responsibilities of the 
Superintendent.” After Mr. La Rue, 
Don F. Copell, vice president of the 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., 
went into detail on how his company 
goes about “Selecting and Training 
Personnel.” Speaking in his char- 
acteristically humorous manner, Mr. 


day, 





Copell illustrated his address with 
reprints, bulletins and charts. 

Careful selection and intelligent 
placement of personnel,” said Mr. 
Copell, “can spell the difference be- 
tween success and failure in your 
business. Place each employee in the 
job for which he is best suited.” He 
further pointed out that “discovering 
hidden talent and capabilities is im- 
portant in deciding future promo- 
tions.” 

Following Edward Van Poolen of 
the Long company engineering de- 
partment, who spoke on “Equip- 
ment Maintenance and _ Develop- 
ments,” was a panel discussion con- 
cerning “what’s new” in the baking 
industry. Douglas J. Kirk and Frank 
J. Gruber spoke briefly on “Ingredi- 
ent Variations” and “As Others See 
It.” This was followed by a period of 
floor discussion on dough mixing, 
fermentation, moulding, baking, 
bread cooling, production scheduling 
and records. 

The last day of the conference was 
highlighted by the address of Harvey 
Rogers, general manager of the Re- 
search Products Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. His subject was “Are You Ready 
With Man Number Two?” He 
stressed the importance of having the 
right man in the right job at all 








And Shopping, Too! 
New Orleans isn’t all night life. 
The ladies will find wonderful 


shopping at... the 1957 
ARBA Convention and Exhibition 
March 17-20 - New Orleans, La. 


the three-day conference. 
Long group was in general supervision of the conference. 








is the large attendance of production men taking part in 


Dr. Rowland J. Clark of the 


times and the basic concept of team 
work. 

“If just one man in your opera- 
tional flow chart fails to do his job 
properly, everybody in the plant suf- 
fers to a greater or lesser degree,” 
he said. “New cars,’”’ he continued, 
“can do what a great many men 
can't do, and that is, shift for them- 
selves. The number two man, the 
man that’s ready to step in and take 
over if something happens to you, is 
either making good, making trouble 
or making excuses.” 

The panel discussion that closed 
the conference was devoted to “Pres- 
ent-Day Problems of Employment 
and Training.”’ Participating in this 
discussion were Dennis Hall, Franco- 
Superior Bakery, San Diego, Cal.; 
Herbert Harris, Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla.; Larry Rudd, 
Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis.; 
and Walter Nissen, John J. Nissen 
Baking Co., Portland, Maine. 
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Langendorf Plans 
100% Stock Dividend 


SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., will ask stock- 
holders at a special meeting Nov. 21 
to approve an increase of authorized 
common for the purpose of declaring 
a 100% stock dividend. 

The company intends to increase 
its authorized 500,000 shares, of 
which 292,333 are outstanding, to 1 
million shares and issue an additional 
share for each share outstanding. 

Directors declared quarterlies of 
50¢ on the present stock and 45¢ on 
the preferred, payable Oct. 15 to 
stock of record Sept. 29. 
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Film Viewed 


MINNEAPOLIS More than 125 
bakers from three states viewed 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.’s, new education- 
al color film, “New Horizons in Bak- 
ing,” recently at Sioux City, Iowa. 
Bakers from eastern Nebraska and 
southeastern South Dakota attend- 
ed. The film explains how bakers can 
make outstanding sweet rolls, dough- 
nuts and cakes from mixes. 

Bakery methods shown in the film 
were related to actual baked prod- 
ucts in a live demonstration conduct- 
ed by Vince Williams, Pillsbury Tech- 
nical service representative, and A. E. 
Grawert, sales department, after the 
film was shown. Arrangements for 
the film and demonstration were 
made by J. F. Kraft, Pillsbury rep- 
resentative. 
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Ralph W. Mitchell 
To Join AIB Staff 


CHICAGO — Howard O. Hunter, 
president of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, has announced 
that Ralph W. Mitchell will join the 
educational staff of the institute 
Jan. 1. 

Mr. Mitchell will assist Dr. Rob- 
ert W. English, director of education, 
in the development of new courses 
for the school of baking, and will also 
lecture in the institute’s regular pro- 
gram, baking science and technology. 

Mr. Mitchell is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and well 
known to the baking industry, having 
served as a cereal chemist for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. for several 
years. Since 1935 he has been di- 
rector of control and research for 
the American Bakeries Co. and has 
been active in professional associ- 
ations of the milling and baking in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Mitchell is one of the organ- 
izing members of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists and a 
charter member of the Institute of 
Food Technologists, as well as a 
charter member of the Chicago Pro- 
duction Men’s Club and an early 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 


Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 








Sept. Sept. 

21, 28, 
-—-1956—, 1956 1956 
= Low Close Close 

Cont. wy Co.. 363% 283%, 29% 29 
Pid. $5.50 ...... 06% 100% 101% 101% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 32% 27% 29144 29% 
FF aon 180% 163% 163% 


Gen. Baking Co. .. 107 9 ‘9% 9% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 


Gen, Mills, Inc. 71% 61 6934 68% 
Merek & Co. ..... 35 2454 315% 28% 

2 aS 116 105% 108% 105% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 39% 34% 36 35% 
Pillsbury M., Inc.. 59% 41% 42% 42% 
Procter & Gamble. 55 48% 52% 50 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 35% 31 33 33% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 40% 19% 47% 
Std. Brands, Inc. .. 44% 37 37% 37 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 78 69 69% 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 32% 26% 27% 27 

Psd. $6.50 ...... 107 =190% 100% 100% 
Ward Baking Co.. 17% 4% 15% 15% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 133 135 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 356% Pfd... 113% 115 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd...... 83% 87% 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 ‘Pia. --» 160% 162% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 91 94 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. pabacae 140% 143 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102 102% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 80% 81 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 98 99 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


7-—-1956—, 
High Low Close - 
Burry Biscuit oan. 6% 5 6 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 189 160 172 170 
Hathaway Bak., 
“——_ 


Pen SO” eéceds 5% 3% 5% 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. .. 27% 24% 25% 25 
DUE sescedees 108% 100 100% 100 
 & fears 137% 116 121 117% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd... 129% 131 
CG see sdanedeeneoue 144% 15 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 5 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 102% 108 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept. 
14, 21, 
-—~1956—, 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 3% 3 3 3 
_ » Fae 60 50 50 50 
Can. Bakeries ..... 7% 5% 5% 6 
— G., “A”. 35% 19% — 19% 
Sendnocwhp occ 36% 20% 21% 21% 
Pra. GGG voccee 104% %6 96 *95 


*Less than board lot. 
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William Walmsley 


William Walmsley, 
AIB Veteran, 
Will Retire 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, in its meeting at the institute 
Sept. 21, announced that William 
Walmsley is being retired from active 
duty at the institute effective Dec. 
31, 1956. 

Mr. Walmsley will retain his posi- 
tion as principal emeritus at the 
school and will, from time to time, 
participate in the school activities. 

Mr. Walmsley has been directly 
associated with the American In- 
stitute of Baking for 37 years, hav- 
ing begun his instruction work at 
the Dunwoody Industrial Institute in 
Minneapolis when Dunwoody facili- 
ties were used by the American In- 
stitute of Baking, and he taught 
AIB’s first course in production. 

He moved to Chicago with the 
institute to the Fullerton Avenue 
building in 1921 and has been prin- 
cipal of the School of Baking since 
that date. 

The institute’s board calls atten- 
tion to its belief that “probably Bill 
Walmsley is personally known by 
more men in the baking industry 
than any other person.” Under his 
direction more than 2,500 persons 
have been graduated from the in- 
stitute’s production school. In addi- 
tion over 1,000 men in the armed 
forces went through the institute 
during the first years of the war and 
then Mr. Walmsley, together with 
others of the institute’s faculty, con- 
ducted a course in baking for the 
US. Army at Fort Lee, Va. 
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Oklahoma Bakers 
Will Meet Nov. 7 


OKMULGEE, OKLA. — The Okla- 
homa Bakers Assn. will hold a one 
day meeting at the Oklahoma Bakers 
School, Okmulgee, Okla., Nov. 7. 

In addition to all Oklahoma bakers 
and allied representatives, those in 
Arkansas and other southwestern 
States are cordially invited to attend, 
J. C. Summers, manager of the 
school, points out. 

An interesting educational program 
has been prepared and an important 
aan meeting will be held on that 

y. 








International Milling 
Awards $400 Bakery 
School Scholarship 


MINNEAPOLIS—Paul R. Lapierre, 
Manchester, N.H., has been awarded 
a $400 bakery school scholarship cov- 
ering tuition at Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis. The award is offered 
annually by International Milling Co. 
on the basis of scholarship, character 
and interest in baking as a career. 

Mr. Lapierre’s award is part of 
International’s Scholarship program 
for young men interested in flour and 
feed milling, cereal chemistry, baking 
and related fields. 

In addition to these general schol- 
arships, International offers up to 10 
college or vocational school scholar- 
ships each year to sons and daugh- 
ters of its employees. Scholarships 
are awarded on the basis of schol- 
astic achievement, character and lead- 
ership. Amounts range from $250 to 
$500 and may be used at any ap- 
proved college or vocational school 
chosen by the recipient. 
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Chicago Office Staff 


Secretary Married 


CHICAGO—Miss Edna Maier, for 
the last six years secretary in the 
Chicago office of The Miller Publish- 
ing Co., publisher of the American 
Baker, was married the evening of 
Sept. 22 to Thomas R. Dougall. The 
ceremony took place at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Melrose Park, IIl., 
and a reception followed at the VF W 
Hall in Maywood. Following a three- 
week honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. Dou- 
gall will return to Chicago Oct. 10, 
and Mrs. Dougall will return to work 
the following day. 
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SPECIAL SPECIAL 

MIAMI, FLA.—Running two spe- 
cials each week, one at a time, has 
been profitable for the Pollert Bak- 
ery, owned and operated by William 
Pollert, at Miami. One special is 
offered the first three days each 
week, followed by a second on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. The same 
items are not offered each week, but 
are determined by the calendar. A 
good selling cake may be duplicated, 
but will not be for two months. The 
“specials” are special in kind and in 
price, at about 10% less than if the 
items were sold regularly over the 
counter. 
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BREAD GETS A BOOST—Minnesota bakers and suppliers team up to stimu- 
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late new appetite for the staff of life with fluorescent bumper signs. Pasting 
the signs on employe autos at Pillsbury’s historic “A” mill in Minneapolis are 
(from left) Harvey J. Patterson, bakery division vice president; Arthur Mun- 
son, plant manager; Del Roy Wendt, union shop steward and chairman of 
policy committee; George S. Pillsbury, vice president in charge of the bakery 
division; and Edward R. Booth, president of Regan Brothers Co., Minneapolis 
bakers. The slogan on the signs is one adopted by the newly organized Min- 
nesota Bakers Council, of which Mr. Booth is co-chairman. The purpose of 
the organization is to increase the consumption of baked foods in Minnesota. 





80 Attend Meeting of 
N. Y. Bakers Club 


NEW YORK—The Apawamis Club, 
Rye, N.Y., was the location of the 
September meeting of the Bakers 
Club, Ine. Attendance reached 80 per- 
sons. Hosts were George Faunce, Jr., 
Continental Baking Co.; John Fisher, 
Schenley Industries, Inc.; A. M. 
Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., and 
J. A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Arthur C. Ebinger, Ebinger Bak- 
ing Co., president, presided as chair- 
man and Frank A. Lyon as secretary. 

Frank Forbes, golf committee 
chairman, presented prizes as follows: 

Class A—first prize, M. Grumet, 
Operative Cake Co.; second prize, F. 
Daniels, Lockwood Mfg. Co.; Class 
B—first prize, W. H. Wittens, Pol- 
lock Paper Corp.; second prize, H. H. 
Ferrell, International Milling Co.; 
Class C—first prize, J. H. Hopper, 
Wagner Baking Corp.; second prize, J. 
F. McCarthy, J. F. McCarthy Co. 

The Kickers Prize for members was 
won by R. E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & 
Sons, Itic.; the guest prize was won 
by W. Rutherford, guest of H. W. 
Green, Standard Brands, Inc.; the 
dinner prize was won by J. F. Mc- 
Carthy and the set of golf irons by 
A. Dunn, guest of G. W. Jenner, Rob- 
ert P. Ford. 

In the absence of C. W. Webster, 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


September 28 flour quotations in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery: 


*100-lb. papers. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


Chicago 
oo, er rr 6.10@6.15 
Spring high gluten ............. oo cee 
IR re ad Ch ce Deinds buwesiee re 
Spring standard 6.00 @6.15 
og re oe @ oce 











Geet BIG GIGMP co ccecccccscvcs 5.65 @5.90 
Hard winter high gluten ........ 5.75 @5.90 
Has@ winter shert ...scccsccceces 5.80@6.10 
Hard winter standard ........... SS ee 
Hard winter first clear .......... -.-@5.60 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.16@7.20 
Soft winter standard ............ -..@6.30 
Matt Wheter SErONe ...cccccccves oon Qedes 
Soft winter first clear .. «++» @5.50 
ee TE, WOO csc cccccecciicnes ..-@5.54 
DO Gs GE oo chaste iseccenes 4.79@4.80 

New York 
Sprtma Mig GIMtOM 2c cc cccccccccs 7.07@7.17 
Geren GMOTE ccceces 6.62 @6.72 
Spring standard .... 6.52 @6.62 
oo. | eee 6.15 @6.35 
HiarG winter SROrt .....cccssecece 6.50@6.60 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.30@6.40 
Hard winter first clear .......-.. asie@e coe 
Soft winter short patent ono «es 
Soft winter straight ° dou was 
Soft winter first clear .. ee er Fe 
Rye Geer, WRIEG ...ccccccccccces 5.95 @6.10 


Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
coe @ vc0 pe pee cae bee oo so 
6.14@6.25 ooo cee oo0@ -.- 7.08@7.18 
5.85 @5.96 sa oes -»-@6.45 6.68@6.73 
5.75 @5.86 cos eee ---@6.30 -@6.63 
roe sas eek obs — pr - @6.58 
5.42 @5.52 re ee ---@6.15 6.11@6.34 
ooo@ wee Tr ee re ee cea weal 
+2-@... 5.67@5.70 +--@6.00 6.64@6.75 
-+-@... 5.57@5.60 -.-@5.85 6.54@6.55 
---@... 5.00@5.10 ...@65.2 «.-@6.25 
éac@ <e- ons @® acc 060 <4 8.14@8.22 
coe wes coeo@ on. +2-@... 7.31@7.44 
was -ode ‘eae ene +++@... 6.25@6.34 
— +ee@ w= 6ee-@... 5.40@5.59 
§.22@5.27 ...@... ...@... 6.14@6.24 
4.47@4.52 ...@... ...@... 6.39@5.49 

Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
7.10@7.20 7.15@7.25 6.96@7.18 6.80@7.00 
6.60@6.70 6.70@6.80 6.51@6.73 6.35@6.55 
6.55@6.65 6.60@6.7 6.41@6.63 6.15@6.35 
6.34@6.45 6.17@6.42 6.15@6.48 5.65@6.05 
6.30@6.40 6.55@6.65 6.29@6.53 5.85@6.00 
6.20@6.30 ...@... 6.08@6.29 5.75@5.85 
a oe oo -+-@... 5:15@5.40 

@. e @ 5.80@6.15 

@ 5.72@6.17 @ 5.40@5.70 
ey ee -~ @ 4.80@5.25 
5.95@6.10 coe @ 


chairman, membership committee, 
H. W. Green, presented the following 
applications for membership. All were 
duly elected: Winslow D. Collier, 
Bakers Review; Wayne K. Kistler, 
Anheuser-Busch; Glen Y. Miller, 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
and Lowell R. Patton, Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc., all of New York. 

Among out-of-town members pres- 
ent were Paul C. Guignon and E. B. 
Nicolait, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

The final outdoor meeting of the 
Bakers Club will be at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N.Y., Oct. 
25 through the courtesy of Messrs. 
C. C. Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp.; 
R. P. Ford, Robert P. Ford; L. Gaz- 
arian, West Coast Growers & Pack- 
ers, Inc., and J. R. Sheehan, General 
Fibre Products Corp. 
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Omar Bakeries 
Net Earnings 
Drop Sharply 


OMAHA—Net earnings after taxes 
for Omar, Inc., in the year ended 
June 30, 1956, were $473,592, or a 
31.5% decrease from the $691,483 in 
the previous year, the annual report 
showed. 

The 1956 earnings were equal to 
$2.03 per share on 208,714 shares of 
common stock, compared with $2.86 
on 205,465 shares a year earlier. 

Total bakery sales amounted to 
$39,414,374.34, compared with $40,- 
557,019.80 the year before. 

President W. J. Coad, Jr., said sales 
were lower because of the sale of the 
baking plant at Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 
20, 1955. In his letter to the stock- 
holders, Mr. Coad said the latest 
year could not be considered a good 
earnings year. 

He said the problems the company 
has been facing are: Productivity 
with respect to route sales has not 
permitted the salesmen’s earnings to 
keep pace with the general inflation 
in the economy, resulting in high 
turnover of the men. Price wars 
arose in many territories and com- 
petitive products, as well as “cheap 
private label bakery items,”’ made in- 
roads on markets the company 
serves. 
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Bakery Machinery Like This Costs Money— 
Make Sure You Are Spending It Wisely 





Savings on Bakery Equipment Depreciation 
Can Move Tax Money to the Profit Column 


life of five years, you would normally charge off 20% of its net cost each 
year. With this plan you double this percentage figure and have a 40% de- 
preciation deduction for each year. 


Bakery management can save income tax dollars by a careful application 
of the depreciation allowances this year. The accelerated depreciation allow- 
ances are far more realistic than the old straight-line method and more 
nearly represent the true worth of your bakery equipment subject to de- 
preciation. 

If you have purchased new (second-hand or used equipment does not 
qualify for the accelerated depreciation methods) bakery equipment or con- 
template purchasing any before the end of this year, you can apply the double 
declining balance method of depreciation on this equipment. It will save you 
tax dollars this year, and if properly handled during the time you own it 
and when it is replaced, you will have a large overall income tax saving. 

Here’s how the double declining balance method of depreciation works: 


‘1. Determine the New Equipment's Useful Life 


In calculating your depreciation under this accelerated method, you will 
need to determine the estimated life of the particular piece of bakery equip- 
ment. You can use the normal time you have been using for similar equip- 
ment, refer to the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s Bulletin “F” for specific 
times for specific equipment, or make an estimate based on your own 
judgment of current usefulness of the equipment. 

These figures in Bulletin “F” are guide figures. You can use them as a 
basis, but can also use your own judgment. For instance, all bakery equip- 
ment from beaters to wrapping machines are listed with years indicated for 
each piece and type of equipment in Bulletin “F”. You can use these figures 
or base the estimated life on your own experience. 


2. Reduce to an Annual Percentage 


The percentage figure will be the percentage of the total cost of the 
equipment that is charged off each year. For instance, you might purchase 
some bakery equipment for $3,500 and it would have a five year useful life 
in your estimation. You would also estimate that at the end of five years 
the equipment will have a salvage value of $500. You would take an annual 
depreciation of one-fifth (20%) of the $3,000 depreciable value each year. 
Bakery equipment that might have an estimated ten-year useful life would 
have 10% of its value charged off each year. 

To determine this percentage figure, divide the number of years in the 
estimated life of your new equipment by 100. This is the same method used 
by bakery management to calculate the annual charge-off under the non- 
accelerated income tax regulations on depreciation. 


3. Double This Percentage Figure 


Here is where the income tax savings enter the picture when you use 
this accelerated depreciation method. Instead of using the regular percentage 
figure, with the double declining balance method of calculating depreciation, 
you DOUBLE this figure. 

For instance, if you have new bakery equipment with an estimated useful 


4. Deduct Doubled Percentage Figure as Depreciation 


After determining the annual percentage figure to be used with the 
double declining balance method, you deduct this from the original purchase 
cost (less salvage value) for your income tax depreciation deduction. 

For instance, in the illustration of $1,000 with an estimated life of ten 
years, you would have a 10% annual depreciation under the old straight-line 
method. With the new double declining balance method, you double this to 
20%. Next, you deduct this from the cost ($1,000), or deduct $200 as a 
depreciation allowance this year. 


5. Apply the Same Percentage to Remaining Balance 


This is where the new method of calculating depreciation for bakeries 
gets its name. In each succeeding year you own the equipment, you use the 
same percentage figure on the balance ... NOT ON THE FIRST COST 
FIGURE. 

As a case in point, with the same illustration used of $1,000, the first 
year you would deduct 20% of this or $200. The second year, you would again 
use 20% figure, but on the remining balance or $800 ($1,000 less the first 
year’s depreciation of $200). This would give you a second year depreciation 
of $160 on your equipment. 

Here is how this would work out for the ten-year estimated life of 
equipment under the old straight-line method and under the faster acceler- 
ated double declining balance method of figuring your depreciation: 


Straight-Line Declining Balance 


egos trae wn $100 $200 
ON iicilnncmcudies 100 160 
PE ~hc0s4 cases arws 100 128 
PE EE 5s. ce antewanae waco 100 102 
PE as wrod elas cen 100 82 
ee earary 100 66 
errr er oe 100 53 
ds ware ealgkiataeiar 100 42 
EE PE ree’ 100 33 
Pe IE ie 6 wk aah eee 100 27 


Thus, you can quickly visualize the income tax savings you will have in 
the early years you own your new equipment. In this example, your deprecia- 
tion deduction is greater for the first four years with the double declining 
balance method of calculation than it is with the straight-line method. How- 
ever, after the fourth year the deduction is greater with the straight-line 
method. 

In theory, you would never completely depreciate the equipment with 
this double declining balance method. You would always have a balance t 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Tue specifications for the fine bak- 
ing qualities in all Fleischmann’s 
Frozen Fruits were established in The 
Fleischmann Laboratories. They must 
come from sections of the country 
where climate and soil combine to 
produce the finest fruits. They’re 
picked at the right degree of ripe- 
ness and carefully inspected to assure 


wae 
FLEISCHMANN is First 


. In Frozen Fruits for Bakery Needs 


give you better pie everytime 


solid, full-bodied fruits—just right 
for all your baking needs! 
Fleischmann Freezes FLAVOR! 
Then the natural flavor and appear- 
ance of these choice fruits is preserved 
by quick-freezing . . . for the appetite 


appeal that means satisfied customers 
and repeat business. 
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Food Irradiation: 
lt Has Limitations . . . Advantages 


Will It Alter 
Food of Future? 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article on food irradiation is reprint- 
ed from “Progress Thru Research,” 
published by General Mills, Inc. Au- 
thors, Mr. Andrews is director of food 
research for GMI and D. F. Emery is 
a project leader in food research. 
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The picture of food irradiation has 
been likened to a boat lying at a 
wharf... with enough steam to toot 
its whistle once in a while, but not 
enough to pull away from the wharf. 

On the other hand, publicity over 
the past year or two has indicated 
that ionizing radiation would soon 
put canning companies out of busi- 
ness, and housewives would be junk- 
ing refrigerators and home freezers. 

More recently the starry-eyed opti- 
mists have been mellowed by food 
scientists’ reports outlining a number 
of perplexing barriers to food irradi- 
ation success. And the pessimists 
have come around to the idea that 
the process does have some valuable 
applications which are within reach 


J. S. Andrews 


technically, and that its future is 
virtually certain to be one of expand- 
ing uses. 

Actually, the process itself is not 
new at all. Since shortly after the 
discovery of x-rays in 1895 it has 
been known that ionizing radiation 
can kill molds, bacteria, insects, and, 
of course, any animal life. Some 25- 
30 years ago x-rays and radium were 
being used to kill living cells, particu- 
uarly cancer cells. 

Radiation research has developed 
into a large-scale effort just since 
World War II when high-intensity 
radiation sources became available. 

At present some 50 governmental, 
academic and industrial laboratories 
are investigating the problems and 
applications of food preservation by 
irradiation. 

Research workers are just on the 
threshold of learning in detail the 
why’s and what’s of the effects ion- 
izing radiation has upon food mate- 
tials. The effects actually vary a 
great deal according to the intensity 
of the treatment. For example, in- 











APPROXIMATE LETHAL DOSES OF 


IONIZING RADIATION 




















Rep. * 
; Man 600 
PE nsect 25,000 TO 100,000 
eo ih Mold 100,000 TO 1,000,000 
a" Bacteria 1,000,000 TO 3,000,000 
x Viruses 3,000,000 TO 5,000,900 




















sects are killed at a relatively low 
dose; at higher doses microorganisms 
such as bacteria, molds and yeasts 
are destroyed. (The susceptibility of 
man to radiation, as indicated in the 
accompanying table, accounts for the 
extreme safety measures required in 
using radiation as a laboratory tool.) 

As the amount of radiation is in- 
creased it alters food molecules more 
and more. severely, resulting in 
changes in flavor, odor, color and 
texture. 

Of the work carried out so far the 
most promising applications seem to 
lie in the area of low-dose treat- 
ment. 

It has been found that a radiation 
dose of about 20,000 rep* will pre- 
vent sprouting of potatoes and other 
tubers in storage. Since sprouting so 
often occurs in the storage of these 
foods, resulting in considerable losses, 
potato raisers, handlers and proces- 
sors alike are watching irradiation 
progress with a hopeful eye. 


Potatoes Treated 


Potatoes have been treated suc- 
cessfully in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s materials testing reactor at 
Arco, Idaho. And AMF Atomics, 
Inc., a subsidiary of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., is currently 
developing a portable rig for irradi- 
ating potatoes in the field, as they 
are harvested. Tests have shown that 
the storage life of potatoes can be 
extended from a few months to well 
over a year. 

If successful, this use of radiation 
obviously will mean that farmers can 
hold back part of each crop for high- 
er prices, railroads will be spared 
the headache of the whole crop being 





*The rep is a unit of doseage, or quantity 
of radiation. It is an abbreviation of the 
term roentgen-equivalent-physical. It repre- 
sents an energy absorption of slightly less 
than 100 ergs per gram of material of unit 
density, and may be regarded for purposes 
of this discussion as approximately equiva- 
lent to the roentgen. 


dumped on the transportation net- 
work at the same time, and proces- 
sors can be assured of year-long sup- 
plies. A dose as low as 20,000 rep 
does not cause flavor damage. 

Low-dose treatment also shows 
promise in such uses as killing tri- 
chinosis parasites in pork, and in de- 
infestation of grain and cereal prod- 
ucts. As indicated in the table, it is 
possible to eliminate insect life with 
a radiation dose of 25,000 to 100,000 
rep. It appears that this process may 
have several advantages over the de- 
infestation methods now used. 

In this area one particular inter- 
est of the U.S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps is in the elimination of infesta- 
tion in cereal bars used as field ra- 
tion for the armed forces. The low 
doseage required for this purpose 
wou!d not cause flavor damage. 

Irradiation at low-dose levels ap- 
pears to be a good bet in extending 
the storage life of a number of food 
products in combination with refrig- 
eration. 

It has been found that a dose of 
only 100,000 to 200,000 rep can often 
reduce the number of bacteria and 
molds in a product by 95 to 99%. (A 
typical bacterial count reduction curve 
if shown on a graph, with the count 
plotted in against the radiation dose 
is evidence that a rather low dose 
achieves a high degree of “kill.’’) 

After processing in this manner 
the food can be kept in the refriger- 
ator for a much longer time without 
spoiling. Here, too, the dose is low 
enough so that little or no flavor 
change occurs and the other prob- 
lems become relatively minor. Ex- 
amples of the advantages of this 
treatment are shown in the accom- 
panying pictures, where a small dose 
of radiation has prevented mold 
growth on waffles and rolls. The un- 
treated samples, however, are quite 
mo'dy. 

The U.S. government reports that 
pasteurizing amounts of radiation 








AND THEN THERE'S 
FREEZING, TOO 


Irradiation is but one way science 
and industry try to thwart deteriora- 
tion of food. Barely 25 years ago the 
multiple quick-freeze process pioneer- 
ed a revolution in countless aspects 
of the food industry. By 1953 it had 
fostered packing of 3!/, billion lbs. of 
food valued at $1.2 billion. By 1952 
frozen baked goods was one of the 
“hottest” topics in the industry. 
Frozen pie crust, Danish dough, re- 
frigerated biscuits, bread and all 
types of cake were being frozen suc- 
cessfully. 





kill enough bacteria to lengthen the 
refrigerated shelf life of some two 
dozen food items with no major 
changes in flavor or odor. According 
to the report, treatment may even- 
tually extend the refrigerated stor- 
age life of beefsteak, lamb, fish and 
tomatoes by as much as 5 to 10 
times. 

In experiments at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, several 
food items were treated at radiation 
levels that would destroy all types 
of bacteria normally capable of grow- 
ing at temperatures below 40° F. 
At this level, sausage patties kept 
better under storage at 36-40° F. 
than they did when stored at 0° F. 
without radiation treatment. Storage 
life of spinach was similarly ex- 
tended. 

The storage life of ground beef at 
36-40° F., according to M.I.T., was 
extended about 12 weeks by irradia- 
tion, but 0.3 percent sodium fumarate 
and 03 percent monosodium gluta- 
mate had to be added to eliminate 
off-flavor caused by the radiation. 
Irradiation also improved the stor- 
age life of frankfurters considerably, 
but again, it was necessary to mini- 
mize the development of off-flavor by 
incorporating 0.25 percent sodium as- 
corbate into the product. 


Radiation Damage 


For the U.S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps, food damage caused by radia- 
tion is less of a problem than it is 
with commercial food companies. 
The Quartermaster Corps, faced with 
keeping troops well fed under field 
conditions, feels that slight radiation 
damage can be tolerated in field ra- 
tions, and can therefore treat food 
with higher doses. On the other 
hand, even the slightest damage is 
prohibitive for food companies which 
must satisfy the quality-minded 
housewife as she meticulously makes 
purchases from the grocer’s shelves. 

When food preservation by irradia- 
tion first appeared feasib!e, the most 
exciting hope was in complete steril- 
ization. It is true that foods can be 
sterilized by irradiation. But the big 


(Continued on page 44) 





YEAST ROLLS—tThe yeast rolls above are examples 
of the lethal effect of radiation on molds. Yeast roll to the 
right was irradiated with 250,000 rep. Before treatment 
both samples were sprayed with a water suspension of 
mold spores. Results of baking bread from flour irradiated 





with high doses leave much to be desired. (See photos of 
bread slices.) Loaf at left is non-irradiated control; mid- 
dle loaf, somewhat discolored and low in volume, was 
baked from flour irradiated with a dose of 1 million rep; 
“loaf” at right is a complete failure—flour was given a 
dose of 4 million rep. 
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Perhaps not really a jewel—b 

any rate, it’s a tiny precision-made 
bearing for a fine watcha 

Skillful use of many such gael parts is 
daily routine in watchmaking. But in 
baking, where volume is a great factor, 
the importance of materialatthich are 
used in small amounts is often under- 
estimated. ; 

For example, take IMPROVED PANIPI 
Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 
Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. ; 

Every ounce of such a product should 

be uniform and stable. When you 

use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you 

can be sure! 
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expert can spot the intruder in moments. 





Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
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One of these fingerprints is different from all the others. An 


Likewise, when some small or hidden factor causes 
variations in successive mill runs of flour—even though the wheat used and 
the milling conditions apparently have not changed—Russell-Miller 
experts are quick to detect the deviation from standard and are 
equally as quick in finding both the cause and the remedy. 
Such vigilance . . . such priceless know-how . . . assures our 
customers of flour that performs in an unvarying way, delivery after delivery. 


Another word for itis... Uniformity 
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Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including OccipENT, PropucEer, SWEET 
Loar, Sweet Loar SpEciAL, Eaco, SunBurst, GoLp HEART, KyROL, 
OccipENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN 
Beauty SPECIAL, AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS, RELIABLE, AMERICAN 
Beauty CAKE, RoyaL PATENT AND WHITE SPRAY. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N. Y., Alton, IIl., 
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Formulas for Profit 





Fruit Cake Promotions Can Make 
Happy Holiday Season for Baker 


SILVER STAR FRUIT CAKES 
(LIGHT) 
Cream for 5 min. (low speed): 
3 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
2 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Almond flavor to suit 
Add during 5 min. (medium speed) ; 
continue creaming for 5 min. (low 
speed): 
4 lb. whole eggs 
Add and stir in: 
8 oz. honey 
Ad@ and stir in: 
12 oz. milk 
Sift together and add. Mix until 
smooth, about 5 min. (low speed): 
4 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Then mix in the following pre- 
pared fruit mixture: 
3 lb. orange peel 
3 lb. citron peel 
12 lb. sultana raisins 
2 lb. almonds, pecans or walnuts 
2 lb. 8 oz. glaced cherries 
2 lb. chopped dates 
Scale 2 lb. 2 oz. in loaf cake pans. 
Bake at about 325 to 335° F. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL FRUIT CAKE 
Prepare the following and allow to 
set overnight in a closed container: 
9 oz. pecans 
1 Ib. 10 oz. walnuts 
2 lb. 7 oz. red cherries 
1 lb. 10 oz. green cherries 
3 lb. 4 oz. pineapple 
13 oz. orange peel 
13 oz. lemon peel 
4 lb. 14 oz. white raisins 
% oz. mace 
% oz. vanilla 
Cream for 5 min.: 
2 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. 11 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 2 oz. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 
Add slowly over a 5 min. period 
and cream 10 more min. at second 
speed: 
2 lb. 4 oz. eggs 
Add and mix for 10 sec. at low 
speed: 
4 oz. milk 
Mix for 3 min. on second speed: 
1 lb. 2 oz. bread flour 


LIGHT FRUIT CAKES (NO. 2) 
Cream together slightly: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
4 lb. butter 
Add gradually: 
4 lb. whole eggs 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
4 |b. cake flour 
Then add and mix in the following 
prepared fruit mixture: 
8 lb. glaced cherries 
4 lb. bleached raisins 
1 lb. walnuts 
2 lb. pecans 
1b. diced citron 
1 lb. diced orange peel 
4 lb. diced candied pineapple 
3 lb. blanched almonds 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 325 to 335° F. 
Use a small amount of steam in the 
oven. 
Note: Do not over cream this mix 
as this will cause the fruit to settle. 


If desired, in order to decrease the 
cost, the 4 lb. of butter may be re- 
placed by 3 lb. 4 oz. shortening, 2 
oz. salt and 10 oz. liquid milk. 

DARK FRUIT CAKES (NO. 1) 

Cream together: 

4 lb. 4 oz. granulated 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
4 oz. soda 

Add gradually: 

1 lb. 80z. whole eggs 

Mix in: 

1 lb. 4 oz. honey 

Then add: 

12 oz. milk 

Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 

5 lb. cake flour 
Then add and mix in the following 
prepared fruit mixture: 

4 lb. seedless raisins 

2 lb. 8 oz. currants 

1 lb. 8 oz. diced citron 

8 oz. diced orange peel 

8 oz. diced lemon peel 

1 lb. ground figs 

2 lb.chopped pitted dates 

2 1b. diced candied pineapple 
3 lb. glaced cherries (whole) 
1 oz. cinnamon 
4 oz. allspice 

1 lb. 8 oz. brandy 

2 lb. blanched almonds 

1 lb. walnuts 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 325 to 335° F. Use 
a small amount of steam in the oven 
during baking. 

Note: All dried fruits should be 
washed and slightly soaked before 
being mixed with the other fruits. 

When the blended fruit mixture 
is used at once, the nuts may be 
mixed in with it. For improving the 
flavor it is recommended that the 
fruit be prepared about 24 hours in 
advance. When this is done, the nuts 
should be left out and added later 
with the fruit to the batter. When 


sugar 


“Happy Holidays” 


the nuts are placed with the fruit, 
they are very apt to become dis- 
co’ored and also soft and rubbery. 


DARK FRUIT CAKES (NO. 2) 

3 lb. 2 oz. raisins 

3 lb. currants 
2% Ib. citron 

6 oz. lemon peel 

6 oz. orange peel ~ 
2% lb. pecans and walnuts 
2% Ib. figs 
2% Ib. dates (pitted) 
1% lb. pineapple (diced) 
1% oz. cinnamon 

%4 oz. allspice 

1% oz. cloves 

3 lb. candied cherries 

1% oz. soda 

3 lb. granulated sugar 
2% |b. butter 
1% qt. eggs 

%4 pt. honey 

4 lb. flour (vary) 

¥4 pt. brandy 

% oz. orange extract 

14 oz. lemon extract 
Deposit into pans of desired size 

ard bake at about 335° F. 


LIGHT FRUIT CAKES (NO. 1) 


Prepare the following and allow to 
set overnight in a closed container: 
8 oz. pecans 
1 lb. 12 oz. walnuts 
2 lb. 8 0z. glaced red cherries 
1 lb. 80z. glaced green cherries 
3 lb. 4.0z. candied pineapple 
(diced) 
12 oz. orange peel (diced) 
12 oz. citron peel (diced) 
5 Ib. bleached raisins 
1, oz. nutmeg 
1% oz. vanilla extract 
Cream together for 5 min.: 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 10 oz. shortening 
1 Ib. 2 0z. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 
Add slowly over a 3 min. period 


With Fruit Cakes 


The holiday season is approaching and the baker's thoughts turn to fruit cakes 
and other goodies. The type of fruit cakes to make will depend upon the desire of 
the peoole in his maarket. In some sections dark fruit cakes are preferred, while in 
others the light type is first choice. In order to meet the demand the baker should 
make both of the so-called standard types. 

However, there is also a market for the rather unusual types, such as the deluxe 
super fruit cakes, super fruit cakes and specialties, such as the fruit nut confection 
and the premium fruit cakes. The latter types are in a class by themselves. Bakers 
who have tried them have found there is a profitable market for these products. 
They will sell not only during the holiday season but the year around. This is 
undoubtedly due to the desire of Mrs. Housewife to serve her family and guests 
something that is different and will make a hit. She is willing to pay a premium for 


these unusual goodies. 


The baker should be careful in the selection of the ingredients. Nothing but the 
highest quality of nuts and fruits should be used. Their cost will be somewhat higher 
but this is a minor factor when the final results are considered. 

The cakes should be carefully baked, as over-baking not only affects their 
flavor but will dry them out in a hurry. A small amount of steam in the oven during 
baking will improve the eating and keeping qualities. 

Glazing the cakes and “dolling them up" with fruits and nuts after baking will 
improve their appearance and increase sales. 

A large variety of packaging and wrapping material is available to create a 


desire to purchase these cakes. 


Fruit cakes and specialties are ideal for gifts. The smart baker will push this 
angle with show cards and window streamers. The help in the store can be of great 


assistance in promoting this idea. 


The baker who is willing to go all out, not only in his production department 
but also in his sales department, will find himself well repaid for his extra efforts. 
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and continue creaming for 10 more 
minutes on second speed: 
2 lb. 4 0z. whole eggs 
Add and mix for about 30 sec.: 
4 oz. milk 
Then add and mix for 3 min.: 
1 1b. 4 0z. bread flour 
Then mix in the prepared fruit 
mixture. Deposit into pans of de. 
sired size and bake at about 335° F. 
After baking, glaze with a glucose 
glaze. 


FRUIT-NUT CONFECTION 
Mix together: 
6 lb. glaced diced pineapple 
10 lb. large pecans 
6 lb. glaced whole cherries 
Add and mix in: 
10 lb. sweetened condensed milk 
Deposit 1 Ib. 14 oz. in paper-lined 
8 in. layer cake pans. 
Bake at about 330° F. for 35 min. 
After baking and when cooled, glaze 
the cakes with a corn syrup glaze. 


DELUXE SUPER FRUIT CAKES 

Mix together for 2 min. on medium 
speed: 

1 lb. 4 oz. bread flour 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 

Add and mix in for 4 min. on me- 

dium speed: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. bread flour 
2% oz. salt 
10 oz. honey 
1 lb. 9 oz. whole eggs 

Then add gradually and mix for 

4 min. on medium speed: 
1 1b. 9 oz. whole eggs 
Vanllia to suit 

Add the above to the following 
well blended fruit mixture and mix 
in thoroughly: 

7 lb. large pecans 

5 lb. toasted blanched almonds 
11 Ib. pitted dates 

7 lb. diced glaced pineapple 

5 Ib. glaced whole cherries 

1 pt. honey 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 325 to 335° F. 

After baking and when cooled, 
glaze the cakes with a corn syrup 
glaze. 

A 2 lb. cake baked in a loaf cake 
pan will require about 1 hour and 
10 min. baking time. A 3 Ib. cake 
baked in a tube pan will require the 
same amount of time. 

Note: Have the almonds just 
slightly toasted. 


INDIVIDUAL PLUM PUDDINGS 
Soak together for about 4 hours: 
10 lb. seeded raisins 
10 Ib. seedless raisins 
5 lb. currants 
10 lb. fresh apples (chopped) 
10 'b. mixed diced fruit 
4 |b. fine ground lemons 
3 lb. fine ground oranges 
1 1b. rum 
Then cream together: 
10 lb. brown sugar 
6 lb. shortening 
3 oz. salt 
4 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. nutmeg 
Add gradually: 
8 Ib. eggs 
Then add and mix in: 
15 lb. cake and cooky crumbs 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
When thoroughly mixed, add the 
above fruit mixture. Deposit into 
paper-lined cup cake pans (fill to 
the top). Place a glazed cherry in 
the center and two or three whole 
pecans around the cherry. Bake o 
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double pans at about 310 to 320° F. 
When baked and cool, brush the 
following glaze on top. 


Glaze 


Bring to a good boil: 
1qt.corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Allow to cool somewhat and add: 
1 oz. rum 
Note: Suggest to your customers 
that when serving these the eating 
quality will be improved by pouring 
a rum sauce over them. 
DARK FRUIT CAKES (NO. 3) 
Cream together: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
4 lb. shortening 
1 0z. soda 
314 oz. salt 
21% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. allspice 
1% oz. cloves 
Add: 
% qt. molasses 
Add gradually: 
5 lb.60z. whole eggs 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
8 lb. 4.0z. good cake flour 
Then mix in the following fruit 
and nut mixture which has previ- 
ously been prepared: 
7 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
2 lb. 8 oz. bleached raisins 
6 lb. currants 
11b. 8 oz. diced citron 
1 lb. 4 oz. diced orange peel 
1lb. 4 0z. diced lemon peel 
3 lb. candied cherry pieces 
7 lb. 8 oz. chopped pitted dates 
3 lb. walnut pieces 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground figs 
Lemon and orange extract to 
suit 
This cake will contain about 140% 
fruit based on the batter. Nuts and 
cherries are quite high in price, so 
in order to obtain a low cost, these 
will have to be used sparingly. 


FRUIT CAKES (SUPER) 
Mix together for 2 min. on medium 
speed: 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 4 0z. bread flour 
Add and mix in for 4 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 0z. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 
10 oz. corn syrup 
1 lb. 9 0z. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in for 2 min.: 
11lb. 9 oz. whole eggs 





ie 





Add flavor to suit and continue 
mixing from 5 to 8 min. 

Then add and mix in until well 
distributed: 

13 lb. large whole pecans 

13 lb. whole pitted dates 

6 lb. glaced cherries (whole) 

Deposit into pans of desired size 

and bake at about 325 to 335° F. 


GOLDEN FRUIT CAKES (LIGHT) 
Cream together: 
3 lb. 4 0z. cake flour 
2 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
Beat until light, add to the above 
and cream for 5 min. on medium 
speed: 
3 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 
1 lb. egg whites 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
12 oz. corn syrup 
Then mix in the following prepared 
fruit mixture: 
5 lb. bleached raisins 
3 lb. currants 
3 lb. candied cherries 
1 lb. diced citron 
2 lb. 8 oz. diced candied pineapple 
1 Ib. brandy 
2 lb. pecans 
2 lb. blanched almonds 
% oz. pure vanilla 
Deposit in pans and bake at about 
san” ¥. 


PREMIUM FRUIT CAKES 
(LAYER TYPE) 
Mix together on second speed for 
2 min.: 
1 lb. 4 0z. bread flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 
Add and mix for 4 min.: 
2 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. 40z. bread flour 
1 lb. honey 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
\% oz. vanilla flavor 
% oz. rum flavor 
\% oz. brandy flavor 
Then add and mix for 5 min.: 
1 1b. 80z. whole eggs 
Mix together and mix in carefully: 
15 Ib. glaced whole cherries 
15 lb. glaced pineapple pieces 
15 lb. whole pecans (small) 
Deposit 1 Ib. 8 oz. into 7 in. lined 
pans. Bake at 375° F. for about 30 
min. 
After baking and when cool, wash 
with the following glaze. 
Heat together until a good brown 
color is obtained: 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


.... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 55) and the Do 
You Know feature 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 


(see page 26), 





8 oz. brown sugar 
4 oz. butter 
Then add and bring to a boil: 
1 qt. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Use while warm. This glaze may 
be reheated. 
Note: Soak the pecans in warm 
water for about 5 min. Drain them 
thoroughly before using. 


GOLD STAR FRUIT CAKES 
(DARK) 
Cream together for 5 min. 
speed): 
3 lb. sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
3 oz. salt 
1% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. allspice 
% oz. cloves 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Rum flavor to suit 
Add during 5 min. (medium speed) : 
2 lb. 80z. whole eggs 
Continue creaming for 5 min. (low 
speed) adding: 
1 lb. honey 
2 lb. molasses 
Add and mix in thoroughly: 
5 lb. 80z. bread flour 
Then mix in the following pre- 
pared fruit mixture: 
12 lb. seedless raisins 
2 lb. 8 oz. citron peel 
8 0z. lemon peel 
2 1b. 80z. walnuts and pecans 
2 lb. glaced cherries 
2 lb. 4.0z. chopped dates 
2 lb. water 
1 lb. invert syrup 
8 oz. orange peel 
Scale 2 lb. 2 oz. into loaf cake 
pans. Bake at about 325 to 335° F. 
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William Schieb to 
Instruct Bakery 


Maintenance at AIB 


CHICAGO — William M. Schieb, 
engineer, south side plant, Continen- 
tal Baking Co., has joined the faculty 
of the American Institute School of 
Baking, Chicago, after 22 years with 
Continental. Mr. Schieb will be a 
maintenance instructor. 

He began work for Continental as 
a baker in 1934, after attending Gary 
(Ind.) college, and transferred to the 
maintenance department. After sev- 
eral promotions, Mr. Schieb became 
plant engineer, the position held at 
the time he left. 

Mr. Schieb will be responsible for 
organizing and conducting the Insti- 
tute’s annual six-day course in bakery 
equipment maintenance. He will 
teach the maintenance unit of in- 
struction in the two twenty-week 
courses in baking science and tech- 
nology, and in various short courses. 
While at Continental Mr. Schieb was 
responsible for the training program 
of the plant’s maintenance force. 

He is a resident of Gary, Ind., the 
city in which he was born and at- 
tended primary and secondary 
schools. Mr. Schieb is married and 
has one son, Billy, aged three. 

Charles Kenkman, Jr., former 
maintenance instructor at the Insti- 
tue, obtained leave from the Brown- 
berry Ovens, Oconomowoc, Wis., to 
coordinate the 1956 maintenance 
course. Mr. Kenkman is plant man- 
ager at Oconomowoc. 















RODNEY flours are bakery tested 
and bakery proved... not only in 
the sense that we constantly check 
our flour performance by baking 
tests, but also in the larger sense 
that the RODNEY quality reputa- 


tion has been earned by constant 





top performance in leading baker- 








ies over many, many years. When 

















you buy RODNEY flours you are 














getting the finest. 
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Canadians Launch 


Membership Drive 


TORONTO—tThe National Council 
o: the Baking Industry in Canada, 
wich actually represents nearly 90% 
of the country’s baking business, has 
launched a hard-hitting membership 
campaign to recruit the remaining 
non-members. 

Thirty regional membership chair- 
men in major Canadian cities are be- 
ing recruited to arouse interest 
among bakers. Every present mem- 
ber of the Council will be asked to 
sign up at least two new members. 

To develop interest in the mem- 
bership campaign, the chairman of 
the National Council is writing a 
personal letter to Canada’s 2,700 
bakers and a leaflet, ‘Why Stand 
Alone?” which briefly states the value 
of the work of the council and the 
Bakery Foods Foundation to Cana- 
dian bakers will be given wide dis- 
tribution. 

The rate of bakers’ subscription 
for support of the National Council 
and to develop the work of its con- 
sumer research and educational arm 
—the Bakery Foods Foundation—is 
one-twentieth of 1% of sales of the 
subscribing baker, with a maximum 
of $10,000 for any company. If a 
subscribing baker’s sales are $25,000 
a year, the annual fee is $12.50. An 
organization doing a yearly volume 
of $1 million pays $500 a year for 
membership. An independent firm of 
chartered accounts is authorized by 
bakery members to request the nec- 
essary sales information and to bill 
members accordingly. 
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Florida Baked Food 
Sales Show Gain 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA —Florida 
bakeries turned out $54,505,000 worth 
of bread, cake, pies, cookies and pas- 
try during 1954—and the 1956 figure 
may touch $60 million, according to 
the latest business review by the 
Florida Chamber of Commerce re- 
search and industrial division. 

In 1947 Florida’s baking business 
was little more than half of what it 
is today. 

As an example, 4,225 employees, 
one-third more than in 1947, worked 
for Florida’s bakeries in 1954. Pay- 
rolls for 1954 reached $14,140,000, or 
73% higher than the earlier year. 

Raw materials used in the latter 
year amounted to $28,595,000, also a 
73% increase. 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








e . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








REPRESENTS BACHMAN 


READING, PA.—The appointment 
of Stan Eisman as a broker for 
southeast Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and southern New Jersey has been 
announced by the Bachman Bakeries 
Corp. Mr. Eisman will handle the 
“Purity” brand of pretzels made by 
Bachman Bakeries. Mr. Eisman, who 
is president of the Confectionery 
Salesmen’s Club of Philadelphia, is 
located at 8815 Temple Road, Phila- 
delphia. He will call on and service 
wholesale confectioners, tobacco dis- 
tributors, vending operators, theatre 
supply companies and food and snack 
distributors. 
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Pittsburgh Outing 
PITTSBURGH—tThe Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club held its 
annual stag picnic at North Park 
recently, with 250 members partici- 


pating. The committee in charge 
was S. D. McKinly, Hardesty & 
Stineman, general chairman; Ray 


Yount, Ray Yount Co.; R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman Bakery; Roy AI- 
bert, Armour & Co.; James Tout, 
Vernon Taylor Co.; Earl Hebman, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Stanley Lisin- 
ski, Standard Brands, Inc., and Wil- 
liam Giltenboth, Pittsburgh Flour Co. 








BUT NOT A PIECE OF 
THE PIZZA WAS SAVED 


DETROIT — William Shelhart, 10, 
credits a large pizza pie with saving 
his life recently. The boy was a pas- 
senger in a car when the door on his 
side flew open, throwing him head 
first into the street. But he landed 
on the pizza and skidded to a stop, 
suffering only minor bruises. The 
accident was fatal to the pizza pie, 
however. None of it was salvaged. 











Thats why, with Bokers— 
FLEISCHMANN is First ——- 


Every pounp of Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
the dependable uniformity of action you 
need—it’s always the same, day after day 
—helps build your reputation with every 


item you sell. 
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Fine yeost-naived donuts nequire dependable yeast 
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Consult your 
Fleischmann man about the 
additional benefits you can get—in 


Production help and Merchandising aid. 
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U.S. Family's Food Expenses 
Up 25%, Food Prices Up 6.5% 





BREAK GROUND FOR BAKERY—This picture shows recent ground- 
breaking ceremonies for a new million-dollar bakery for Holsum Bakers of 
Chattanooga. Mayor P. R. Olgiati of Chattanooga and A. S. Johnston (left 
and right) wield the golden shovel to start the project while J. Polk Smartt, 
president, Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce; S. V. O. Lenic, chairman of 
the Chamber’s committee-of-100 for Industrial Development; C. J. Patterson, 
chairman, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, and Selmon T. Franklin and O. B. 
Davis, architect and general contractor respectively for the bakery, watch. 


Holsum Will Build Million-dollar Plant 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Holsum 
Bakers, Chattanooga, broke ground re- 
cently for its modern, $1 million 
plant, planned as one of the largest, 
most modern in the Southeast. The 
bakery will provide 62,000 sq. ft. un- 
der one roof. Completion is set for 
next summer. 

The new plant will be erected on 
4% acres in the Stone Fort area of 
northeast Chattanooga, where other 
new industries are locating, and will 
permit parking for 150 cars and land- 
scaping to conform with an adjacent 
city park. 

According to Robert M. Patterson, 
president, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, owner of Holsum Bakers of 
Chattanooga, the new plant will be 
one of the most sanitary bakeries in 
America. An intricate, interlocking 
system of pneumatic tubes and con- 
veyors will carry the bread products 
throughout processing. Walls and 
floors of the production area will be 
white tile. 

The loading dock, within the plant, 
will accommodate 50 trucks at a time. 
There will be locker and lunch room 
facilities for personnel, and this en- 
tire area will be air-conditioned. 

The truck loading and plant main- 
tenance area will include an automa- 


tic truck wash room and a paint shop 
to maintain the delivery equipment. 

Exterior of the one-story building 
will be of native light red brick. 

In 10 years since Patterson Co. 
purchased the former Cameron & 
Barr bakery at Chattanooga, the pro- 
duction of Holsum bakery products 
has more than tripled, and bread has 
become its top seller in a three-state 
area. Personnel is expected to exceed 
150 when the new plant gets into full 
swing. 

Holsum Bakers of Chattanooga is 
one of 15 bakeries owned by or affili- 
ated with the Patterson Co. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BANNER METALS MOVES 

LOS ANGELES — Banner Metals, 
Inc., builders of bakery delivery 
equipment, announces its move to 
new and expanded quarters at Comp- 
ton, Cal. The new factory is one of 
the most advanced metal fabrication 
shops in Southern California. Vincent 
J. Ryan, president of Banner, states: 
“Our plans include continued research 
and development of bakery handling 
products that will keep pace with the 
trend to making perfect packaged 
bread a standard for every baker.” 
Banner’s new mailing address is 2959 
Victoria Street, Compton. 











WHAT ARE CHANCES OF BUSINESS FAILURE? 


Sixty-five bakeries of every 10,000 failed—went out of business during 
the 12 months which ended June 1, according to statistics compiled by Dun & 


Bradstreet. 


Bakeries rank 8th among 22 retail businesses for which figures on 
failure were gathered by Dun & Bradstreet researchers. Most risky business, 
according to the table, is infants’ and children’s wear (179 failures per 10,000 
firms.) Next in line for the greatest number of failures are women’s ready-to- 
wear stores, men’s wear, sporting goods, women’s accessories, furniture, ap- 
pliances, radio and television stores, in that order. 

The safest retail businesses—with the least failures per 10,000 firms—are 
farm equipment dealers, hardware stores and drugs. The rate of failures 
ranges from 20 per 10,000 for farm equipment to 23 for hardware and drugs. 

Groceries, meats, produce and related products rank with just a trifle 


more failures than the foregoing. 


An increasing number of failures is noted as the list proceeds to auto- 
mobiles, eating and drinking places, books and stationery, dry goods and gen- 
eral merchandise, jewelry, shoes, lumber and building material, cameras and 
photographic supplies, gifts and—8th from the top—bakeries. 








WASHINGTON—Family spending 
for food increased about 25% per 
household between 1948 and 1955, 
while retail food prices increased 
only 6.5%. This is revealed in a na- 
tionwide survey by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

According to USDA marketing 
specialists, part of the increased out- 
lay during the period arose from the 
6% increase in the average size of 
families and the 28% increase in in- 
come per capita, after taxes. An- 
other factor, say USDA researchers, 
is that homemakers bought more ex- 
pensive foods, including-more of those 
with “built-in” conveniences such as 
prepackaging and precooking. 

This picture of the nation’s food 
buying was obtained in the spring of 
1955, when 6,000 families were in- 
terviewed in the household food con- 
sumption survey made by USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service and 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

The report is the first segment 
of a large array of food marketing 
and consumption data obtained in 
the nationwide survey. 

$27 a Week for Food 

The average family food bill for 
the nation was $27 a week in the 
spring of 1955. Food consumed at 
home cost $22, while meals and be- 
tween-meal food eaten away from 
home accounted for the remaining 
$5. These figures included the cost 
of soft drinks and alcoholic and oth- 
er beverages, but they do not in- 
clude expenditures for many non- 
food items, such as soap and paper 
goods, commonly bought in grocery 
stores. Since the average household 
size is 3.43 persons, the average ex- 
penditure per member each week 
was $7.89 for all food—$6.50 at home 
and $1.39 away from home. 

Since 1942, when a similar survey 
was made, food expenditures per 
household throughout the country 
have increased considerably, along 
with income and prices. They were 
almost three times as large in 1955 
as the $10-a-week family average 13 
years ago, when incomes were much 
lower than in 1955. 

A more precise comparison can be 
made for urban families of two or 
more persons, which were surveyed 
also in 1948. They spent an aver- 
age of $13 in 1942, just twice that 
much—$26—in 1948, and $32 in 1955. 

The 1955 survey indicated that to- 
tal weekly food bills averaged $31 
in the northeast, $28 in the north 
central region, $30 in the West and 
$22 in the South. 

Rural, Urban Differences 

Some decided differences between 
rural and urban food bills were 
shown. Urban families of all sizes 
spent an average of $30 a week for 
food, while rural families spent only 
a little more than half that amount 
—$17. Much of this difference is due 
to the greater quantity of home- 
produced foods used by rural fam- 
ilies. Rural non-farm families—those 
living in communities of less than 
2,500 or in the open country but not 
classed as farm families—spent an 
average of $24. Rural and urban dif- 
ferences were even more marked for 
food expenditures away from home. 
City families spent about $5.75 for 
the week, rural non-farm $3.50 and 
farm families $2. 

Urban families with incomes un- 
der $2,000 had food bills averaging 
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$18 a week, compared with $34 for 
those with incomes of $5,000 to $6- 
000. In general, food expenditures 
of farm families are less closely re- 
lated to income, because many pro- 
duce much of their own food. 

One-member “families” also were 
included in the survey, if 10 or more 
meals a week were served at home. 
Average expenditure for food was 
$10, and of this total, $8.50 went for 
food at home and $1.50 for food away 
from home. 

Families of two or more members 
made up 92% of the total number 
of households, and their food ex- 
penditures averaged about the same 
as those for all households. 
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Refugee Adds New 
Touch to Bakery 


KENYON, MINN. — A Rumanian 
pastry chef whose fancy cakes and 
desserts won him fame with the USS. 
troops in Europe is now practicing his 
artistic trade for Clifford Witt, owner 
of the Kenyon Bakery. 

The chef is Ernst Luposchainsky, 
34. Mr. Witt was instrumental in ob- 
taining passage from Austria for Mr. 
Luposchainsky, his wife and two chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Luposchainsky became noted 
for his fancy decorations of sweets 
and cakes during his service in U.S, 
Army kitchens—GI’s termed him the 
“best cake-maker in the Army.” 

The pastry-maker’s first task upon 
arrival in Kenyon was to whip up 
some fancy cake slices for Mr. Witt’s 
customers. 
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Pillsbury Officer 
Outlines Advances 
In Bulk Handling 


MINNEAPOLIS—There is a con- 
tinuing trend toward the use of bulk 
flour on the part of larger bakers, 
Ben J. Greer, executive vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., told stock- 
holders at the company’s annual 
meeting in Minneapolis recently. To 
meet the trend, Pillsbury is expand- 
ing its facilities for the bulk han- 
dling and transportation of bakery 
flours, said Mr. Greer. 

He also cited a trend among bak- 
eries toward increased use of bakery 
mixes. This is a growing market, he 
pointed out, for two reasons: First, 
better mixes permit the baker to 
make a better end product; second, 
bakers are finding in bakery mixes 
a way of combating their rising oper- 
ating costs. 

Mixes are also finding a greater 
use in the expanding institutional 
field, Mr. Greer said. He pointed to 
the fact that Americans now eat 
25% of all meals away from home. 
Hotels, restaurants and other group 
feeding establishments, like bakeries, 
are finding it more difficult to control 
their costs. 

During the year Pillsbury continued 
to improved its production facilities, 
Mr. Greer said. The company invest- 
ed more than $4.2 million in produc- 
tion improvements during the year. 
The firm also continued to strengthen 
and accelerate an industrial engineer- 
ing program begun in 1955, he said, 
aimed at establishing standard costs 
and methods improvement. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 29 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. As a general rule, bread should 2. A baker is using 4 lb. milk 
be proofed at a temperature of about solids (non-fat) to each 100 lb. of 
95°F. to 100°F., with a relative flour in his bread doughs. In order 
humidity of about 80 to 85%. to replace these milk solids with 
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sweetened condensed milk (non-fat) 
he would have to use about 14 Ib. of 
this product. 

3. Brown sugar is sweeter 
either cane or beet sugar. 

4. Fruit cakes should be baked 
quite well in order to decrease the 
tendency for them to get moldy. 

5. Flour made from hard winter 
wheats have a greater absorption 
than flour made from hard spring 
wheats. 

6. Frozen eggs should be thawed 
by placing them in a warm spot in 
the bake shop. 

7. Corn sugar (dextrose) is some 
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WHITE BREAD 


with increased shelf life 
.... keeps fresh longer 


.tender texture 


.full bodied flavor 








DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designote its natural enzyme 
preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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times specified in pie dough recipes, 

8. A good patent flour will con- 
tain about .50 to 52% ash. 

9. Glycerine is sometimes used in 
frozen eggs in order to produce 
smoothness. 

10. Pie doughs mads by the roll- 
in method require a larger amount 
of shortening than those made by 
the regular mixing procedure. 

11. To make invert syrup 8 oz. 
of tartaric acid is used with each 
100 lb. of sugar. 

12. When cream puffs are allowed 
to stand on racks for sometime be- 
fore going into the oven, they will 
have very smooth tops when baked. 

13. The sweetening value of mo- 
lasses is figured at about 60-72% as 
against cane or beet sugar. 

14. A cup of sifted cake flour will 
weigh approximately 4% oz. 

15. In making invert syrup using 
tartaric acid, it is a good idea to 
neutralize this acid with soda before 
using the syrup. 

16. Cooling white bread too fast 
will cause the top crust to crack 
during the cooling period. 

17. Under-baking pumpkin pies 
causes them to crack after being re- 
moved from the oven. 

18. To replace 5 lb. of butter in 
a cake recipe with shortening re- 
quires that 4 lb. 8 oz. of shortening 
be used. 

19. Excessive bottom heat may be 
the cause for the top crust of pound 
cake cracking. 

20. Cream puffs can be made us- 
ing either ammonia or baking powder 
as a leavening agent. 
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Bakeries Asked to Aid 
Register-Vote Drive 


NEW YORK—A plan to get bak- 
ing companies across the nation to 
feature non-partisan register and 
vote end-seal messages on 33 million 
loaves of bread a day for the three- 
week period before election day was 
announced by Harry Zinsmaster, 
president, Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. Zinsmaster is serving as chair- 
man for the baking industry’s partic- 
ipation in the American Heritage 
Foundation’s non-partisan “Register, 
Inform Yourself, and Vote” cam- 
paign. 

“This is clearly a great opportunity 
for the baking industry to do a first- 
rate job in reminding our good citi- 
zens to register and vote. It is an 
opportunity to do a real job for our 
country and I’m proud to be a part 
of it,” said Mr. Zinsmaster. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Stimer Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
nnd, 


DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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along the path 
Ze QUALITY 


Thousands respect our ability to mill only the 
finest flours. This achievement is possible due to 
outstanding production facilities and know-how. 








—Exclusively for Bakers— 


\ BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES; 
WINONA, MINN. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 

















0 i “OLD TIMES” 
RocE YER” “BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwaear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


g FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 


a century and more of their operation. 























This quality pattern is not an accident but a4 A’ rs Country-Milled 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- S20) from Country-Run 
tion and careful milling. Wheat located in 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. **: Lous, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 






















TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 










WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 






process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 






bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 






facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 











THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS co. | 
SALINA, KANSAS J 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 26 











1. True. However, we have seen 
excellent bread produced that was 
proofed at 104 and 105°F. This pro- 
cedure was being used due to lack 
of sufficient room to take care of the 
pread as it came from the moulder. 

2. True. He would also have to 
reduce the water in his formula 4 
Ib. 4 oz. and the sugar 5 lb. 12 oz. 

3. False. Brown sugar contains 
in the neighborhood of 85-95% su- 
crose and therefore is not as sweet 
as cane and beet sugar which are 
100% sucrose. The darker the color 
of brown sugar the lower its sweet- 
ening value. 

4. True. There are also inhibi- 

tors available that may be used as 
a preventive against this trouble. 
5. False. The flour made from 
hard spring wheats usually has a 
slightly higher absorption. There are 
exceptions, however, due to types of 
wheat, growing conditions, age of 
the flour, etc. 

6. False. For best results, they 
should be placed in a tank with run- 
ning cold water. This tank should be 
equipped with a cold water inlet and 
an outlet. The cold water will thaw 
the eggs gradually, allowing the pro- 
tein to reabsorb the water lost dur- 
ing freezing. The thawed eggs should 
be stirred thoroughly before being 
used. 

7. True. Corn sugar is some- 
times used in pie doughs because it 
caramelizes at a lower temperature 
than granulated sugar (sucrose). 
This caramelization will produce a 
pie crust having a richer, browner 
color. 

8. False. It will contain about 
40-.42% ash. However, the ash con- 
tent in a flour is no indication of its 
baking qualities. 

9. True. It also helps to increase 
the keeping quality of baked foods 
in which they are used. 

10. True. If the shortening con- 
tent is identical, the roll-in .pie crust 
will be tougher. It also requires more 
labor to use this process, thereby in- 
creasing production costs. The roll- 
in method will, however, produce a 
very flaky crust when this process 
is used properly. 

ll. False. Generally, 2 oz. of 
tartaric acid is used with 100 lb. cane 
or beet sugar. For low grades of cane 
or beet sugar the acid content is in- 
creased from 50 to 60%. However, 
today, most sugars are of a very high 
grade with a very low impurity con- 
tent. 

12. False. The tops will be very 
uneven, having wild breaks. This is 
due to the tops being crusted while 
standing around. The poor appear- 
ance can be eliminated to some ex- 

MILLING 


KNAPPEN Company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Miiune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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tent by washing the puffs with water 
before placing them in the oven or 
by having some low pressure steam 
in the oven during the first part of 
the baking period. 


13. True. The higher grades of 
molasses are sweeter than the lower 
grades. 

14. False. This is the weight 


usually figured for a cup of unsifted 
flour. Sifted cake flour will weigh 
about 3% oz. per cup. 

15. True. The fact that invert 
syrup which is not neutralized may 
be somewhat acid does little or no 


harm to most products in which it 
is used. However, when invert syrup 
is used for marshmallow it is very 
apt to bleed or weep if this is not 
done. 


16. True. The bread should be 
cooled where it is not subject to 
drafts or cold winds. It should be 
cooled gradually. The ideal procedure 
is to have a cooling room in which 
both the temperature and the humid- 
ity may be controlled. 

17. False. Over-baking may 
cause cracking of the filling after the 
pies are removed from the oven. The 
use of too much flour or starch and 
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too many eggs may cause this dif- 
ficulty. Not using enough moisture 
in the filling is also a possible cause. 

18. False. The 5 lb. of butter 
may be replaced by using 4 lb. short- 
ening, 13% oz. milk and 2% oz. salt. 
It is taken for granted that salted 
butter is being replaced. 

19. True. Baking the cakes on 
double pans will often eliminate this 
trouble. 

20. True. Both produce carbon 
dioxide gas. However, it is necessary 
to use about 2% to 3 times as much 
baking powder as ammonia. 
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ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 


s rosoft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 


ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 


shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
..- Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 


621 Minna St., 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 
Dallas 10, Texas 





THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 

North Seattle 9, Wash. 
686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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Lawrence’s Bakery, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La., has been granted a charter 
for a bakery products business. Capi- 
talization of $1,000 was authorized. 

a 

New manager of Mead’s Bakery in 

Ada, Okla., is H. Allen Wood, who 


replaces Jack Hanna. Mr. Hanna 
has been transferred to Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Wood came to Ada two 
years ago from Abilene, Texas. 


Morrison’s Bakery, LaPorte, Ind., 
has enlarged its salesroom for better 
service and a larger display of bak- 


ery products. 
e 


Irving and Molly Shapiro have 
opened a bakery in Virginia Gardens 
Shopping Center, Miami Springs, 
Fla. They will operate as Cliff’s Bake 
Shop. 

e 

Fred Chamberlain has opened a 
bakery in Tampa, Fla., which will 
handle wholesale bread only. It will 
operate as the Super Value Bakery. 


* 

Frederick J. Kelly, Table Queen 
Bakery, Hollywood, Fla., has been 
granted a city license for house-to- 
house delivery and solicitation. 

a 

A special course is being offered 
in the Miami, Fla., vocational high 
school for bakery employees who wish 
to-perfect the art of cake decorat- 
ing. Classes will be on Mondays and 
Wednesdays from 7 to 10 p.m. The 
course covers 72 hours of training. 

* 

Bell Bakeries, Ft. Pierce, Fla., has 
a contract from the county school 
board for supplying bread, rolls and 
other baked goods for the school 
year. 

« 

The Bartow, Fla., Bakery has been 

remodeled and air conditioned. 


Leb’s Restaurant at Jacksonville, 
Fla., has opened a retail bakery de- 
partment. 

* 


Some 5,000 guests toured the new- 
ly opened Sarasota (Fla.) Baking Co. 
plant recently. The business is owned 
and operated by 14 bakers who re- 
cently moved in from Ohio, and built 
a $100,000 plant. 


R 
The Lea Bakery, Tampa, Fla., is 
now open in the Britton Plaza Shop- 
ping Center. 
> 


Smolinski Bakery, Inc., Buffalo, 
N.Y., has been incorporated by the 
owners,, Richard and Dorothy Smo- 
linski. 

* 
Wendell’s Bakery, Littlefork, Minn., 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high tei 
wheat district of central weners Ram 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














has reopened after completion of a 
remodeling and decorating program. 
* 


Grand opening of the new Twinings 
Bakery, Spooner, Wis., was scheduled 
early in September. 


The Ellingson Bakery, Waukon, 
Iowa, has been purchased by Joe 
Watson. The new owners also have 
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} ing the Baker’s Doorbell 


bakeries at Lanesboro and Rushford, 
Minn. 
a 
Ray’s Donut Shop has opened in 
Denver, Colo. R. H. Phillips is the 
owner. 


Jeff's Bakery, Truman, Minn., is 
now Don’s Bakery. The new owner 


Salle) ol-loM ism Cl-lal-ia- lM Vaal -lalet-taM-@ Vig jilel-m Orta 
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is Don Nyquist, who comes from 
Fairmont, Minn., where he baked at 
the Sweet Shop. 

& 

New owners of the Storm Lake 
(Iowa) Bakery are Joe J. and Frank 
Brower, from Sheldon, Iowa, and 
Yankton, S.D., respectively. 

a 


The Fayette (Iowa) Bakery has 
reopened under ownership of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Thompson. The bak- 
ery is in a newly-decorated build- 
ing at 116 Main St. 

a 

Weiss Bakery, a landmark in 

North Denver, Colo., nearly 50 years, 


these are a few of the many products successfully 
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Save! Ship flour in bulk via Airslide® cars 


The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize the value 
of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are among the principal 
users of this safe, clean, economical method of bulk transportation. 
Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order. They require no 
re-spotting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. 
If such requirements are important to you, write today for full 
information about General American’s new Airslide car. 





CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides 
maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 
hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 
in-transit protection. 


AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street » Chicago 90, Illinois « Service Offices 
In Principal Cities « Service Plants Throughout The Country. 


































The baker will appreciate the ease of making Brown’n 
Serve Genuine Buttermilk Baking Powder Biscuits. He 
can label them with his own brand name, his own price. 
And he’ll be diversifying his baked foods line with the 
finest quality—fresh home-baked type biscuits. The re- 
sults? Extra business and a higher profit margin! 

The grocer will like easy-to-handle, easy-to-display 
Brown’n Serve Biscuits, too. He can merchandise them 
with several related items . . . and he’ll find their turn- 
over is extremely rapid. And the potential market is 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE OF 
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Everyone profits from 


immense. 28.9% of the family flour sold in 1955 was 
converted by housewives into biscuits. 

The housewife enjoys serving to dad and the youngsters 
snowy home-style biscuits, complete with oven-fresh 
aroma and old-fashioned buttermilk flavor. Although 
they look and taste like home-made, she need only pop 
’em in the oven to brown... and serve, fresh and hot. 
She'll like, too, their long storage life—2 weeks refriger- 
ated or indefinitely frozen. 
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Brown’n 


Promote Brown’'n Serve Genuine Buttermilk Baking 
Powder Biscuits with General Miils’ complete mer- 
chandising kit. Included are window banners, pro- 
duction instructions, package inserts, price marker, 
promotion plan and three; newspaper ads... . all 
designed to build sales. Talk to your General Mills 
salesman for your promotional materials. 


| General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


You just add shorten- 
ing and water to your 
General Mills Brown ’n 
Serve Genuine Butter- 
milk Baking Powder 
Biscuit Mix! Every- 
thing else . . . specially 
milled flour, fine gran- 
ulated salt and sugar, 
wdered sweet cream 
uttermilk and baking 
powder... is already 
right in the mix. 
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BAKING 


HELPS 





Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field .............seeeees $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ...........ceseeeeeees $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John OC. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
i I Nc nkccceled nish e0oe us gaeeeeneaeewt $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 


500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
SNE. dos wiwetderwateneenndlkccdas hile Mabeeine ns takes wes anu $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and 8S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
Oe I SE obo hb eden sceasccdseeedsaqeseoetesoing $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
SE - isaninnseeeedscdabncbucheeesecenndeeneeneetiat rues a $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ..............+. $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
is from a British viewpoint .............. ghveneeanaeweewee $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
bound $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS ......cccccesccccccccccces $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
SE CUED Sb KedcdcccceccucetGewcbividececentvesneapa $6.50 

EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ............ecesecceceees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 

ineluded in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 

included, with several variations of some .............2e-ee0- 
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COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly, 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
le EE a 6:6- Eicon ak ercnaWeGalueltadsa cane tes enc sachin é $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested jn 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 139 
EE <ncchwevinerinibrewecpicwacevetataerenernaaieal $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Danie} 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use. 
ee IE IE CID 6 ooo. oh sicis'vnie od co eeseddesoeentadesse $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Danie} 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides. an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech. 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SALESMEN IN THE MAKING (1956) By Fred De Armond 
A conference manual and textbook for training wholesale route 
salesmen. Part I is the conference manual, and part II the textbook 
for the route salesmen. Part II is bound separately as a 128 page 
book if desired, “The Way of a Winner” and offered at $2.50 each, 
A complete program of 13 sales meetings. Interest-stimulating de- 
vices are introduced. Plastic, looseleaf binding, 239 pages ... .$5.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ..................005- $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 
With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
Sr NN SINE ps oa cadeeccneceaucenscewadceceveeee $3.0 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, an‘ in loose-leaf form. .$12.0 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ....... . $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his p 
GET voenntteecnsnansataberucsesnes Celanctick one-aensauneae $1.0 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 
Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ..........-...... .. $l 
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has opened its third store in the 
Lakeside Center. The new bakery 
will be known as Lakeside Weiss. 
Mrs. Lee Lockwood has been ap- 
pointed manager. 


Bard Bakery, Perry, Iowa, has 
been sold to Myron J. Scott, Newton, 
by former owners Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Bard, Sr. Mr. Scott formerly 
managed the bakery department of 
a super market at Newton. 


Roy L. Moore, operator of Buri’s 
Holsum Bakery, Eau Claire, Wis., 
nine years, has sold his interest to 
Lawrence Borgan, also of Eau Claire. 
Mr. Borgan is an Eau Claire native 
and was with Buri’s once before, 
prior to a period spent in Dallas, 
Texas, aS a bakery service con- 
sultant. 

* 


Golden Krust Bakery, Alva, Okla., 
and Turner Baking Co., Durant, 
Okla., have added new delivery 
trucks. 

a 

Johnson’s Bakery, Rochester, 
Minn., recently celebrated its grand 
opening. Owners are Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Johnson and Mr. Johnson’s 
brother, Ted. They operated a bakery 
at Worthington, Minn., 18 years be- 
fore coming to Rochester. 


Articles of incorporation for a new 
bakery goods distributing firm have 
been filed at Saginaw, Mich. 

7 


Harned Bakery is the name of a 
new retail shop opened recently in 
Ft. Morgan, Colo. Owner and oper- 
ator is Harry Harned. 


C. L. and Estelle King have opened 
King’s Emergency Pantry, a retail 
bakery in Denver, Colo. 


Shepark Baking Co., Durango, 
Colo., is now under the management 
of C. M. Johnson. 


The Parma Home Bakery was re- 
cently incorporated at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Norman Mehsling, McGregor 
(Iowa) Bakery, recently sold his 
lease to Niles Kapinus. The bakery 
is owned by Clarence Nugent. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Club of Chicago 
Holds Orphans" Outing 


CHICAGO — The members of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, including 
bakers and representatives of the al- 
lied trades, sponsored the 3rd annual 
orphans outing at Kiddytown Park, 
Chicago, Sept. 8. 

Many executives 








and _ personnel 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. ~ 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Sescessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
. MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. 
Since 1 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 















from member firms, assisted by vol- 
unteers including families and 
friends, joined in entertaining over 
300 orphans. The children ranged 
from 6 to 10 years of age and repre- 
sented all races and religions. 

The “working committee” was on 
hand early to make sandwiches and 
arrange several thousand pieces of 
pastry, pie, cake, etc.; these were 
served to the children at lunch time. 
All products served were supplied by 
members of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago and all costs were underwritten 
by special donations from members 
of the club from all sections of the 
country. 
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Chartered buses brought the chil- 
dren from six orphanages to the 
park—the children were permitted 
as many rides as they desired. 

As the children boarded the buses 
to leave the park, small gifts were 
presented to them as a remembrance 
of the day and their friends at the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. 

Joseph J. Donzelli, Donz Bakeries 
Co., Chicago, who originated this ac- 
tivity, again headed this event as 
honorary chairman. He was assisted 
by President Edmund Kutchins, New 
Process Baking Co., Chicago, and the 
other Bakers Club officers — first 


35 





vice president, Ray F. Frink, Nation- 
al Yeast Co.; second vice president, 
Robert J. Rick, Eagle Baking Co., 
Inc.; secretary Edward N. Heinz, Jr., 
Food Materials Corp., and treasurer 
Robert F. Cain, Cain’s English Muf- 
fin Co., all of Chicago. Also aiding in 
this activity was chairman Emanuel 
J. Glyman, National Baking Co., and 
co-chairmen Melvin D. Craft, Eck- 
hart Milling Co.; Stanley A. Kretch- 
man, Kretchman Materials Co.; 
George H. Sheehan, R. F. McMahon 
& Co., and Carl W. Sippel, Waxide 
Paper Co., all of Chicago, along with 
the 35 members of the 1956 enter- 
tainment committee. 






















Why Bakers Prefer 


ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


1. 
2. 


sifier. 


3. 





MERCK 


ACCURACY—These wafers promote exact enrichment levels. Smooth 
finish and compact structure minimize chipping and dusting. 


PERFORMANCE —They disintegrate readily in yeast bucket or emul- 


UNIFORMITY — Ingredients distribute evenly as batch is mixed, facil- 


itating uniform enrichment. 


4. 


Research and Production 


for the Nation’s Health 


CONVENIENCE —They’re always available . . . no waiting. Ask your 
yeast man for the round enrichment wafers today. 










MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, 



































THE NEW 
PACKAGES 














Manufacturing Chemists 






NEW JERSEY 
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THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 


330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. 1300 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


it’s the LEVULOSE in 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 
NULOMOLINE. 

The Levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, NULO- 
MOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It enhances 
the crust color that first attracts your customers and then 
sells them again. 

NULOMOLINE, the baker’s standard for invert sugar 
for over 33 years, is a must for your baked goods. 

Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1410 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 











_| RED WING SPECIAL 
E BIXOTA 
3 CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR F 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 1! 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i ig ih 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § if 4 
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NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 


THE WORLD’S: MOST“MODERN ; 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


6,500,000 


a Bushels 
~ a 


Country and 
Terminal 
Storage 


‘ itt ors 





C t 1 he For the future, too, GOLDEN 
CMTC MMIGE Mitts, INC. LOAF will always be the big 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


value in uniform, strong, fine 






spring wheat flours. 








“Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT € HOVT COMPANY], 
BAKE CITY,, MINNESOTA 
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DAY AFTER DAY A YEAR AFTER YEAR 


Sy 


7 When a company sticks to quality day after day and 
year after year without compromise, the customers know it. There is no greater 
reward than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 
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Survey Highlights 
Food Chains’ Battle 
For Retail Market 


NEW YORK The prominence 
given to trading stamps has obscured 
the larger struggle developing as 
giants of the food store chain indus- 
try broaden their expansion programs 
and increase their territorial cover- 
age in a vast effort to enlarge their 
share of the retail food business, 
states the Value Line Investment 
Survey published by Arnold Bernhard 
& Co., an investmnt firm. 
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The major chains are bent upon 
the largest expansion the industry 
has yet witnessed. This, continues 
the survey, signifies fewer and larger 
chains in the years ahead. It prob- 
ably means fiercer competition, 
especially from overlapping territor- 
ial coverage and lower profit mar- 
gins. 

These narrower operating ratios 
may be accompanied by greater vol- 
ume. The survey notes that industry 
sources look on the growing popu- 
lation, improved living standards, 
greater purchasing power and im- 
proved products to boost retail food 
volume 25% by 1961. Moreover, the 
survey expects food chains to strive 


for a larger degree of self-process- 
ing, greater control of distribution 
channels and to rely upon increas- 
ing emphasis on private label mer- 
chandising. All these factors, the sur- 
vey concludes, should produce grad- 
ual but continuous growth in sales, 
earnings and dividends for the major 
grocery chains in the retail food busi- 
ness. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRICE INDEX UP 

WINNIPEG — Canada’s consumer 
price index reached a new high of 
119.1 between July and August, 2.3% 
above last year’s high of 116.4, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The July figure was 118.5. 











Vitamin Division ¢ 





You get these advantages: 


with vitamins and tron. 







¢ Assured potency * Quick disintegration 
¢ Super-thorough diffusion * Finer, more buoyant particles 
¢ Clean, even break into halves and quarters 
* Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPE A—For use with 
doughs containing 3% or 
more non-fat milk solids. 


Specify SQUARE wafers for the 


enrichment of white bread and rolls 






TYPE B—For use with 
doughs containing less 
than 3% non-fat milk solids. 


Can also be supplied with added vitamin D; 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


Order Square wafers today from your yeast company salesman. 


e Nutley 10, N. J. 
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William M. Clemens, Sr. 


Bakery Owner Will 
Head Citizens Group 


DUBUQUE, IOWA — William ¥ 
Clemens, Sr., general manager and 
co-owner, Trausch Baking Co., hag 
added another achievement to his 
list of civic accomplishments. Mr 
C'emens has been named chairman 
of the Dubuque Citizens Committes, 
the group that sponsored a success 
ful $2 million waterfront develop 
ment bond election earlier this year, 

Mr. Clemens is treasurer and @ 
board member of the American Bak 
ers Assn. He has served the De 
buque Chamber of Commerce as @ 
director for 13 years, has been @ 
the Dubuque Recreation commission, 
the Dubuque Bridge Commissig 
the Community Chest (25 years), 
community War Chest, American 
gion (as commander), member 
past-director of Rotary, and was’ 
member last year of the Dubugi 
United Fund. 4 

Mr. Clemens is a trustee of & 
Joseph’s parish in Dubuque, @ 
holds membership in the Elks, 
Dubuque Golf and Country Club @ 
the Dubuque Shooting Society. 
was named the 1955 Loras Col 
“Man of the Year,” and is chai 
of the Clarke College building fim 
campaign. : 

Mr. Clemens has a son, Will 
M. Clemens, Jr., also an execut 
at Trausch Baking Co. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 

NEW VICE PRESIDENT ~ 

CHICAGO—Oliver S. Castle, di 
tor of research, has been prom@ 
to vice president of A. C. Nielsen€ 
it has been announced by the ¢ 
pany’s board of directors. Mr. Cal 
joined A. C. Nielsen in 1935 
member of the production de 
ment, and was one of the first 
to join the statistical control dep 
ment upon its formation in 1939 
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Quality Millers Since 18 


BUFFALO FLO 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 




























HIGH GLUTEN FLO 


For Bakers q 

The Morrison Milling C 
Denton, Texas 

Emphatically Independent 
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“It may be extravagant 
to pay less”’ 


Your Bakery Seserves the Bot! 
7 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


WigwaititTt as bd a AW. See S 


Mills a Wichitc ond Moundridge Ka as Marion Oh 





7) 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS e TORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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22-lb. Doughnut 


NEW YORK—tThe world’s largest 
jelly doughnut was baked recently 
to celebrate the opening of an en- 
larged shipping department by Henry 
& Henry, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., pro- 
ducer of supplies for the baking in- 
dustry. 

The 22-pound doughnut was more 
than two ft. in diameter, and 175 


times as large as a conventional 
doughnut. 
Gerald B. Henry, president, said 


the new addition to his company is 
the fourth since 1936 when the firm 
moved to its present location. Found- 
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ed in 1899, he added that Henry 
& Henry just recently purchased an 
additional 10,000 square ft. of adja- 
cent land for future expansion. 

The company plant now covers 
about 35,000 sq. ft. The firm employs 
about 50 persons, and makes more 
than 50 products. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Raisin Production Up 


The close of the 1955-56 season 
Aug. 31 marked the most successful 
domestic marketing season the Cali- 
fornia raisin industry has had since 
the end of World War II. A total of 


153,288 tons of raisins was shipped 


“to the trade in the United States and 


Canada during the marketing year. 

Gerald W. Jones, manager, Cali- 
fornia Raisin Advisory Board, in re- 
leasing these figures taken from sta- 
tistics compiled by the Raisin Ad- 
ministrative Committee said: 

“The season-long firm pricing of 
raisins to the trade and increased 
trade awareness of our product 
caused by the accelerated efforts of 
all the sales and distribution factors 
in the industry were the primary 
reasons for the increase.” 

Bulk raisin shipments this year 
exceeded last year by 5,255 tons. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


The HUNTER mills are country mills . . . located 
right in the heart of Kansas’ biggest wheat 
growing area. Thus, we have something special 
and unusual to offer to flour buyers — top 
quality wheat right at our back door and a 
degree of personal attention to orders one can 
only get in a "country mill." 





THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 





ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Portland Peopie 
Given Free Use 
Of Hostess Room 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Continental 
Baking Co. of Portland has opened 
a new hostess room, complete with 
kitchen and dining facilities, as a 
community service to be used by 
club, school, sales and church groups 
without charge. 

The hostess room is equipped to 
serve 175 people, and is available for 
luncheons and dinners serving as 
many as 50. It includes consultation 
and menu-planning services of Miss 
Beulah Fewless, Continental’s home 
economist. 

Club women who use the room pre- 
pare their own food, serve it and 
clean up afterward. There are kitch- 
en facilities scaled to quantity meal 
cooking, a separate clean-up room, 
extensive counter space, wheeled 
stainless steel carts and other spe- 
cial equipment to speed serving and 
clearing of meals. 

Miss Fewless arranges for groups 
to tour the bakery. She also helps 
plan their entertainment and refresh- 
ments. 

The room has card tables, chairs, 
silver and modern Vernon-ware dish- 
es that harmonize with the decor of 
soft blue, brown and bittersweet. A 
screen, 16 mm moving picture pro- 
jector and slide machine are avail- 
able. 

It is air conditioned and equipped 
with ranges to provide 8 top units 
and large ovens, a refrigerator, cof- 
fee urns and plenty of cabinet and 
work counter space with direct light- 
ing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILL USE RADIO 


FRESNO, CAL. — Golden State 
Baking Co. here has started the big- 
gest radio advertising and promotion 
program in the history of local radio 
station KBIF. The firm will spon- 
sor 664 programs running to Dec. 26. 
Promoting Harvest Queen Bread, the 
bakery has signed to sponsor the 
“Top Ten Tunes,” a_ five-minute 
broadcast every hour on the hour 
from 8 a.m. through 3 p.m. Monday 
to Friday of each week. The bakery 
will promote its campaign in grocery 
and music stores with display cut- 
outs in the shape of phonograph rec- 
ords. More than 1,000 recordings are 
being distributed to San Joaquin Val- 
ley grocers by salesmen for Golden 
State. The contract with radio sta- 
tion KBIF follows a similar promo- 
tion by Golden State for Harvest 
Queen utilizing KFRE*a Fresno tele- 
vision station. 


IY! l/ SZ 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO. 
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The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 


Many years’ experience as a practicing baker, produc- 
tion expert and as a talented researcher into the craft and 
business of baking enables the author of The Bakeshop 

















Trouble Shooter to speak with authority. A. J. Vander Voort 
has proved his remedies in actual back shop experience and 
tempered them by laboratory investigation. He is the head 
of the famous Dunwoody Baking School, and technical 
editor of The American Baker magazine. 


The Trouble Shooter is becoming a classic among baking 
industry publications; it is now in its fifth printing. 


You will find it an invaluable aid in solving production 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur. 





The American Baker, 
P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


O Bill me 


U Payment is enclosed 





Gentlemen: Please send...... copies of The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter, at $1 each. 
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Promote Halloween Treats 


Halloween . . . the time for parties with witch- 
bedecked cupcakes and cakes, eerie-shaped cookies, 
pumpkin pies and bobbing for donuts tied from 
strings. Halloween .. . when the wise baker can 
cash in on these parties by offering customers the 
decorated baked foods and ‘Tricks or Treats’ 
assortments they want. 


Again this year, General Mills helps you plan your 
Halloween promotion. The 1956 ‘‘Halloween 
Treats” promotion kit contains four colorful pos- 


ters, a production and merchandising booklet and 
a sample witch candle holder or decoration to top 
party cakes and cupcakes. 

The October-November issue of Vitality News 
contains complete plans for a successful Halloween 
promotion. 


Talk to your General Mills salesman about your 
sample kit and promotion plans. Ask him, 100, 
about the different high-quality General Mills 
flours suitable for all your Halloween baking. 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE Of 





Ask your General Mills 
salesman about your 
Halloween Treats pro- 
motion kit and October- 
November issue of 
Vitality News. 


General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


FEATURE THESE TREATS 
FOR HALLOWEEN EATING 


Party cake 


A variety 
of cookies 


Pies 





‘ 
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PROGRESS IN FOOD IRRADIATION 


(Continued from page 17) 





problem scientists are facing, as in- 
dicated before, is change in flavor, 
odor, color and texture—the result 
of radiation altering the make-up of 
food molecules. These changes oc- 
cur principally by ionization—the re- 
moval of an electron from the atoms, 
resulting in a free electron and an 
ion. That is, as radiation energy 
penetrates food material, it displaces 
electrons from some atoms. In other 
cases the atoms or molecules are not 
necessarily ionized, but are elevated 
by the radiation to a high state of 
activity. At very high doses even 
food enzymes are inactivated. 

The change in flavor is an unde- 
sirable one, and it is so severe at 
radiation dose levels required for 
sterilization that is seems very im- 
probable that any radiation-sterilized 
food would be acceptable from a fla- 
vor standpoint, at least until some 
major research gains are made. 

Although a sterilizing dose of radi- 
ation is usually considered to be one 
to three million rep, many foods un- 
dergo a change in flavor which 
makes them objectionable to taste 
when irradiated with as little as 250,- 
000 rep. As the radiation dose is in- 
creased, the flavor damage is greater, 
with many foods becoming unaccept- 
able at 500,000 rep or above. Even 
this dose is much below that required 
for sterilization. 

The quality and intensity of the 
off-flavor are somewhat dependent 
upon the type of food, but there is a 
rather common characteristic. Re- 
searchers, in trying to describe the 
damage, have come up with such 
terms as “scorched,” “goaty” and 
“wet dog’ — descriptions which cer- 
tainly do not lend themselves to en- 
hancing appetites. 

In odor changes, a situation exists 
that closely parallels that of off-fla- 
vor development. Flavor and odor 
damage is quite similar in quality, 
intensity and occurrence. 

Color changes also occur, and they 
are of two general types. Cereal 
products and milk products often un- 
dergo a darkening or browning. 
Many meats and vegetables (highly 
pigmented items) are bleached some- 
what. Color change is really serious 
only in the high-dose regions, and it 
is not as universal as in the case of 
flavor damage. 

In a few cases there is also a 
change in texture. Some fruits and 
vegetables, such as tomatoes and 
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celery, become soft. Lettuce wilts 
under treatment. Changes in tex- 
ture are not frequent, however, and 
they do not generally present a seri- 
ous obstacle. 

Baking Damage 

Although it is impossible to dem- 
onstrate the flavor or odor problem 
visually, an indication of the damage 
to baking characteristics and the 
change in color may be obtained 
from a comparison of the bread 
baked from irradiated and non- 
irradiated flour (picture on page 5). 

Actually, proteins, fats, carbohy- 
drates and vitamins are susceptible 
to varying degrees of radiation dam- 
age. These effects are primarily oxi- 
dative in nature, and a few of the 
major changes which are now known 
may be cited. 

Proteins undergo partial denatura- 
tion. In the case of fats, there is 
partial destruction of natural anti- 
oxidants and increased peroxide for- 
mation. Carbohydrates are slightly 
depolymerized and several oxidation 
products are formed. Vitamins un- 
dergo partial inactivation. 

Enzymes are essentially unaffected 
in the lower dose ranges. An ex- 
tremely high dose is required to in- 
activate enzymes—so high that dras- 
tic undesirable effects upon the food 
occur. Since with many foods en- 
zyme inactivation is essential to per- 
mit long-term storage, particularly 
at room temperature, it is apparent 
that heat or some other preserving 
process in conjunction with irradia- 
tion will be required in some cases 
to realize long-term storage. 

A report from the Department of 
Horticulture, Purdue University, 
mentions that radiation sterilization 
might bring about a more rapid de- 
terioration of food substances by 
rendering proteins more susceptible 
to hydrolysis by certain enzymes, 
while at the same time failing to in- 
activate these enzymes. 

Further subtle changes are pro- 
duced in some of the components of 
food which are necessary for ade- 
quate nutrition. These changes in- 
volve chemical alterations which do 
not necessarily change the nutrition- 
al value of the food. It must be 
proved, however, that irradiated 
foods are completely wholesome and 
safe before the technique can be ap- 
plied to consumer foods. 

When the problems of -off-flavor 
and the necessity of ascertaining nu- 
tritional adequacy are considered, it 
becomes evident that any use of ro 
diation for food preservation will re- 
quire several more years of research 
and development. 

The problems of sterilization doses 
are so perplexing that this does not 
at present seem to offer any great 
promise for treating human foods. 
It appears that no applications at 
even pasteurization levels could be ex- 
pected until 1960 or later. 

Of course, some new, dramatic dis- 
covery involving a modification of 
the irradiation process could change 
the over-all picture completely. How- 
ever, most attention, and optimism, 
is now being directed at uses of low- 
dose treatment. 

Radiation treatment is often re- 
ferred to as “cold sterilization” since 
only a slight temperature rise occurs 
when food is irradiated. This factor 
suggests the possibility of sterilizing 
foods which cannot be treated with 
heat. 

It is interesting to note that the 
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WAFFLES — Darkened, 


non-irradi- 
ated waffle at top is due to mold. 
Waffle at bottom has been treated 
with 250,000 rep of radiation, enough 
to prevent growth of mold. 


extent of the damaging chemical 
changes due to the higher dose levels 
of radiation is very small in the dose 
range up to two or three million rep. 
It has been estimated that with doses 
of this magnitude, actual chemical 
change involves less than 1/100 of a 
percent of the chemical bonds in any 
product. The change is so slight that 
usual analytical methods seldom de- 
tect them. 

This much of a change would not 
appear to be sufficient to cause nu- 
tritional inadequacy. But it is a ques- 
tion that will have to be proved con- 
clusively, along with another one 
equally or more important—whether 
radiation causes toxicity in foods. 
The one way to find the answers is 
the feeding test, whereby irradiated 
foods are fed to animals and their 
biological and physiological perform- 
ance is closely followed. 


Animal Feeding 

A large number of animal feeding 
tests have been conducted or are 
presently in progress. There has been 
no indication of any toxicity in the 
results of these tests. And no sig- 
nificant difference in nutritional per- 
formance between irradiated foods 
and normally-processed foods was ob- 
served. 

A test involving the feeding of 
partially-irradiated diets to human 
volunteers is presently in progress at 
Fitzsimmons Army Hospital. Prelim- 
inary results show no adverse effects, 
but final test results are eagerly 
awaited, since they should provide 
valuable information concerning the 
safety and wholesomeness of irradi- 
ated food. 

There is one other possible problem 
area which might well be clarified. 
There has been some popular mis- 
apprehension that any treatment of 
food with ionizing radiation would 
cause it to become radioactive. With 
the radiation sources now being con- 
sidered for food treatment, this 
danger has been shown to be both 
theoretically and experimentally non- 
existent. 

This is not to say that some types 
of radiation, such as neutrons, could 
not induce radioactivity. But for this 
very reason neutrons cannot be con- 
sidered for food treatment. Only 
gamma radiation and accelerated 
electrons (cathode rays) are being 
considered for food irradiation, and 
with these sources at reasonable 
energy levels, induced radioactivity is 
not a problem. 

There are, of course, regulations 
governing the uses of any new food 
process or additive. These regulations 
are enforced by the Food and Drug 
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Administration, which regards ir. 
radiation as a food additive and, 
thus, requires proof of the whole. 
someness of an irradiated food be. 
fore it is placed on the market. Even 
without these regulations, however, 
those associated with development of 
the technique would require con- 
clusive evidence as to the nutritiona] 
adequacy and non-toxicity of irradi- 
ated foods before any commercial 
application would be instituted. The 
concern of both food processors and 
the F.D.A. is sufficient to insure that 
no unsafe foods will be placed on the 
market. 

Considerable effort is being ex- 
pended at many laboratories through- 
out the country in an effort to find 
some means of preventing or reduc- 
ing the objectionable effects of radia- 
tion. Several approaches have been 
investigated and some of these are 
as follows: 

(1) Irradiation of food 
frozen state. 

(2) Elimination of oxygen by evac- 
uation, and replacement with inert 
gas. 

(3) Use of chemical antioxidants 
which tend to inhibit oxidative 
changes. 

(4) Use of free-radical-acceptors 
which have an affinity for the chief 
causative agents of chemical change. 

Each of these methods has been 
slightly helpful in reducing radiation 
damage, but none has been suffi- 
ciently successful to indicate an early 
solution of the problem. On the basis 
of expected technological advances, 
however, it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect some further progress. One im- 
portant consideration which should 
not be overlooked is the increase in 
complexity and cost of the process 
which might be introduced by use of 
one of these methods. 

The food irradiation research pro- 
gram which has been initiated at 
General Mills Research Laboratories 
is designed to evaluate the use of 
ionizing radiation as a _ processing 
technique. It is not viewed as a 
revolutionary method which will 
eliminate conventional procedures, 
but as a new tool which can aid in 
providing high quality foods with 
better keeping quality and more con- 
venience at less cost to the consumer. 

Although there are many problems 
associated with radiation preserva- 
tion, and complete sterilization seems 
rather improbable, the several low- 
dose applications offer enough con- 
crete promise to make the research 
effort well worthwhile. Furthermore, 
some important fundamental discov- 
ery may yet occur which will mini- 
mize some of the problems that now 
exist. (This kind of optimism has 


in the 





POTATOES—One of the most imme- 
diate applications of irradiation of 
foods is keeping potatoes and other 
tubers from sprouting in storage. 
(See photo.) This can be achieved 
with a dose of only 20,000 rep. 
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ir- been responsible for a great many 
nd, significant research gains.) 
le- The program is directed at an in- 
be- vestigation of the effects of radiation 
en on various foods and their compon- 
, ents, and toward a determination of 
“= dose requirements to achieve various 
of preservation purposes. These efforts 
™ will be associated with a prem regio 
nal rch phase which is aimed at an 
di- tenting of the mechanisms of F R O M T H E ED l TO RI A L S L [ C E R 
‘ial diation effects. : 
“he The program involves the knowl- By Carroll K. Michener 
ind edge, methods, and techniques of a 
iat number of related fields, oe : — 
the chemistry, physics, food technology, ° H It is since that time that parboil, reams of coming back to coarse 
microbiology and others. Bread in the Diet pancakes and unrisen bread fell little bread consumption.” 
2X. The radiation —— —— ra- of France by little into disuse. The substitution me that — that a — 
zh- diation) in use for this study con- . of wheat for inferior cereals in the 4nd bread consumption per head in- + 
~ sists of about 4,000 curies of Cobalt — phy sade she po sayy nage bread preparation took place little by | CTeased in a progressive manner until 
1c- 60. Although this source is equivalent mae 3 he little, and not at the same time in all the end of the 19th century. First, 
jia- to more than twice the activity of — parts of France. On the whole, by the towards that time, a difference is 
en all the radium that has ever been HEN one speaks of the evolu- 1gth century, half of the French 0ticed between the town and coun- 
are isolated, it should be emphasized that tion of bread consumption, it population ate rye bread. Towards try consumption: the decline began 
it is only a research tool. Vastly must not be forgotten that this evolu- the end of that century, Parmentier ‘first in the large towns and spread 
- greater dose rates would be neces- tion regards at the same time quan- tated that the use of maslin had (towards 1870-1875) to the whole of 
sary for commercial applications. tity and quality. Our “bread” is at  fajien into disuse and was replaced France. The decline in the consump- 
Food samples to be irradiated are present an “evolved” cereal prepara- by wheat. However, rye remained at tion rates continued and this decline 
- placed in any desirable package or tion. It is the result of a long tech- that time the usual food of the @S, since the war, been accelerated. 
ort container. The samples are then nical, economical and perhaps psycho- peasants in Champagne, Autunois, It is to be granted that the present 
placed in a stainless steel, cylindrical physiological evolution. To get to the orvan, Sologne, Anjou and Rouer- C©°nsumption of bread per head repre- 
nts irradiation chamber, and the cover is “bread stage,” it appears the Euro- gue. sents only 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
ive bolted on, making the chamber pean man has been through a “par- In the first half of the 19th century, of the consumption at the beginning 
water-tight. boil stage” and a “pancakes stage.” rye bread and buckwheat bread were of the century. This consumption de- 
ors In any given source-holder the This evolution continues: our bread +i) common food for the country cline is reflected: a 
iief radiation dose is dependent upon of to-day is not that of the 18th j,onle and even for the town labour- 1) On the level of the nutritional 
ge. time only. Thus, the time required century. Finally, other cereal prepar- 4. [nti] 1850 inferior cereals were contribution. 
en for any desired dose may be calcu- ations, pastes and pastries play in <4) mostly used in certain regions of In 1861, bread covered 66 per cent. 
ion lated on the basis of the source cali- men’s food a more and more impor- tye West (Britanny West, Norman- Of the calories for the country popu- 
ffi- bration. As an example of the time tant part and they are consumed to qy) in Sologne and in the Landes. lation, and to-day it gives only 30 
rly required for irradiation, a sample of the prejudice of bread consumption. It was between 1750 and 1850 that Per cent. to 43 per cent. of the 
isis a size approximately equal to one The demeanour of man towards bread 4), period of technical transforma- @lorific rates—in the towns, the 
"eS, gallon would require slightly more must be considered as a particular 43, took place which led to the pres- C@lorific contributions of bread fell 
ex- than three hours for a dose of one aspect of man’s demeanour towards 14 type of bread. We must add that {tom 50-55 per cent. (towards 1867) 
im- million rep. At the end of the re- cereals. it is since that same period that the to the present 28 per cent. 
uld quired radiation period the irradia- Historical Evolution “problem” or rather the “problems” (2) On the level of food expendi- 
in tion chamber is simply withdrawn The Frenchman has always been, of bread in France occurred. Let us tures: ; 
ess from the source well. The samples compared to other people, a great recall on that subject the remarks Towards 1841 (Louis Blanc) bread 
of may then be removed and the desired ¢onsymer of cereals and specially of made by Voltaire in 1750 in his philo- represented up to 75 per cent. of food 
evaluation procedures may be carried read. Although wheat bread has al- sophical dictionary: “Towards 1750, expenditure for some groups of la- 
TO- out. Of course, there is a system of ways been much appreciated it was the nation, tired with verses, trage- bourers; to-day bread expenditure 
at safety devices and an elaborate stan- onjy towards the end of the 18th dies, moral considerations and theolo- represents only 6 to 12 per cent. of 
‘ies dard operating procedure which in- century that wheat bread replaced gical discussions etc. . . . began to the total food expenditure. The data 
of sure the safety of operating per- rye bread, buckwheat and maslin argue about wheat.” on the evolution of the bread con- 
ing sonnel and others in the vicinity. bread (which contained a _ various After 1850, the problem of wheat ‘sumption in France come from: for- 
= SUMMARY proportion of other inferior cereals, and bread entered into a new phase. Mer estimations, based on the town 
will Although much research and many _ barley, maize and exceptionally oats) At that time (1854) Paggiale (cited dues and inquiries generally limited; 
pes, tensive feeding studies must im the daily food of the mass of the by Maurizio) could state that “every- Consumption statistics; inquiry data 
in > gle - : population. body eats white bread, and nobody 0M “real consumption” in various 
rith be carried out, most investigators social classes of France, given by 
on- iol that the chances are good that the Nutrition Section of the National 
wad wholesomeness and nutritional quali- Hygiene Institute. 
ms p —* SOSEs WEE QUUNS Se- The decline of bread consumption 
va- P ; F in the course of the last century is 
ms The most nla tee problem to be not a fact peculiar to France. The 
w- overcome is the production of side- same tendency is noticed, at similar 
- effects. Of these, the development of degrees, and at slightly different 
rch off-flavor is the most severe. (It timés, in nearly all the countries of 
re, might be noted at this point that industrialized areas of the world: in 
OV- ns has been a method of food the United States, in England, in 
ini- preservation for more than 100 years. Belgium, etc. . . . On the contrary, 
wil And yet, some foods still cannot be this tendency does not appear so 
has successfully canned, and many others clearly or does not exist in countries 
are generally regarded as superior which have not followed the same 
in the fresh or frozen state.) social and economic evolution. 
However, some minor success has This simple ascertaining leads us 
been achieved in attempts to reduce obviously to think that the regression 
radiation damage, and it seems rea- of bread consumption must be con- 
sonable to expect further progress. nected with various kinds of changes 
Since these side-effects either do brought on in a certain part of the 
not occur or are minimal with low world by the technical and industrial 
doses of radiation, it is felt that such revolution. 
applications as the extension of re- eee , : 
frigerated storage life and deinfesta- eenann bens rate searing seal 
tion will be the first commercial use ~ Tiida ~ -Benaenn od 
of ionizing radiation in the food in- Countries prtencek at satel aa a 
dustry. MILLERS ON GOLF OUTING — About 40 spring wheat millers were in } aot Amacai teseeee He _. 
Irradiation can hardly be expected Winona, Minn., Sept. 11, to attend their annual golf outing. Their host was Denmark gg 28° 
to have any substantial effect on con- the Bay State Milling Co. Social gatherings of this kind were inaugurated A ne at tee 4 = 
ventional processing and distribution many years ago by Frank J. Allen, Sr., formerly Bay State’s general man- Germany ........... 968 34 
methods in the near future. But it ager, now in retirement. Left to right in the picture, reproduced here through ee aiid - 
me- does hold considerable promise in re- courtesy of the Winona Daily News, are Henry E. Kuehn, executive vice presi-  switzeland | 1136 35 
of £ ducing food loss due to spoilage, of dent and general manager of King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; G. S. — teeeees teeeee et ns 
her increasing food quality and conveni- Kennedy, vice president of General Mills, Inc., and president of the Millers Greace |||)" 1518 60 
ge. ence, and of decreasing costs of re- National Federation, Minneapolis; Mr. Allen; Paul T. Rothwell, president of er vette sivig’a eve . Ste 
ved frigeration, freezing and heat treat- Bay State Milling Co., Boston; and Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers Na- Pe. 2 = 5. an ee Se 
ment. tional Federation, Chicago. 1950-51. 
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No. 3933—Fixture 
Catalog 


The Maine Manufacturing Co. has 
released a new catalog describing 
its line of bakery display fixtures 
sold under the “White Mountain” 
trade name. Full descriptions and 
specifications of each item are con- 
tained in the 26-page catalog which 
is in loose-leaf form for ready refer- 
ence and future additions or revi- 
sions. Among the fixtures described 
are island, wall, specialty and floor 
units. A copy of the catalog may be 
obtained without charge if you will 
check No. 3933 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 3934—Storage 
Raek 


The “Slide-Adjust” is the trade 
name of a gravity wheel storage 
rack for “first-in, first-out’ storage 
of packages and flat bottomed items 
manufactured by the M-H Standard 
Corp. It is designed for applications 
requiring easy and frequent change 
of package sizes, according to the 
manufacturer. The unit basically con- 


Worth looking Into 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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sists of lined wheel rails mounted in 
a steel frame. The frame is adjust- 
able to permit changes of pitch and 
vertical spacing of rails. For more 
complete details check No. 3934 on 
the coupon, clip and mail it. 


No. 3938—Oven 
Bulletin 


A new bulletin has been issued by 
the Petersen Oven Co. on its auto- 
matic single unit oven and level 
plane unloading system. According 
to the bulletin, the oven incorporates 
the company’s Radiant Jet Color- 
Aider system for uniform baking of 
a wide variety of products. Specifica- 
tions, such as construction, insula- 
tion, heating and electrical systems, 
controls and fuels are included in 
the bulletin. To secure the literature 
check No. 3938 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3935—Moulder- 


Panner 


The Read Standard Corp., Bakery- 
Chemical Division, in announcing de- 
tails about its “Readco Roll-A-Matic” 
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[1] No. 3937—Display Pans 
{] No. 3938—Oven Bulletin 
[] No. 3939—Roll Slicer 

( No. 3941—Icing Depositor 
[1] No. 3945—Starches 


[] No. 3927—Redesigned 
Packages 

(1 No. 3932—Flavors 

(] No. 3933—Fixture Catalog 

[] No. 3934—-Storage Rack 
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moulder-panner, states that the unit 
is designed for hamburger rolls, buns, 
cluster rolls and wiener rolls. Little 
set-up time is required to change 
from one type of production to an- 
other, it is claimed. The unit’s three 
components are the pick-up elevator, 
distributor and moulder-panner. All 
moving parts of the mechanism are 
enclosed or otherwise guarded to as- 
sure complete protection of opera- 
tors. Hinged doors provide easy ac- 
cess for inspection and lubrication, 
company officials state. To secure 
more complete information check No. 
3935 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication. 


No. 3945—Starehes 


Two new white milo starches de- 
veloped to improve fruit pie fillings 
and provide longer shelf-life for the 
pies have been announced by the 
Corn Products Sales Co. The pro- 
duct, called SnowF lake, is said to 
produce unique gel characteristics 
which eliminate “weeping”, hold the 
fruit in even distribution throughout 
the mass and prevent setback or dry- 
ing up of the filling during long pe- 
riods of refrigeration. The firm set 
of the filling is not stiff or starchy, 
and it helps retain a glossy, uncloud- 
ed appearance in the fruit, it is 
claimed. For more complete details 
check No. 3945 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 3937—Display 
Pans 


The Molded Fiber Glass Tray Co. 
is producing a line of bakery display 
pans for showing cakes, pies, cookies 
and other baked products. Called by 
the trade name, Toteline, the pans 
are available in four standard colors: 
White, peach, yellow and pastel 
green. The line features the 9 by 26- 
in. pan which can be used as a half- 
size bun tray or a bakery display 
pan. The pans have a smooth surface 
and wire reinforced edges. No mois- 
ture forms on the pans which are 
smooth and non-porous, it is claimed. 
To secure more complete information 
check No. 3937 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 3941—Icing 
Depositor 


New features of its icing and filling 
depositor have been announced by 
Mallet & Co., Inc. The unit is mobile, 
built low for easy loading ana has a 
single open bowl which may be re- 
filled while the machine is in opera- 
tion. A thermostatically controlled 
water jacket maintains the icings at 
the desired temperature. An auto- 
matic shut-off prevents operation of 
the jacket heater if the water drops 
below the required level. All parts 
are stainless steel protected and the 
exterior may be hosed with warm 
water without endangering electrical 
or mechanical components, it is 
claimed. Check No. 3941 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to secure more com- 
plete details, 
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No. 3927—Redesigned 
Packages 


Caravan Products Co., Inc., has ex. 
tended its new packaging program to 
include the new sweet dough base— 
To-To, the Fancy Pack Lekvar, and 
the chocolate flavored base for fudge. 
The red and yellow design previously 
adopted has been carried out, with 
these products. Easy-to-read instruc- 
tions on the new tins are available for 
To-To in 50 lb.; for Lekvar, 55 Ib.; 
and for chocolate fudge, 60 lb. Check 
No. 3927 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure more complete details. 


No. 3939—Roll Slicer 


The Alfo Corp. has announced pro- 
duction of a new roll slicer for high 
speed, heavy duty sliced roll produc- 
tion. The new machine will be known 
as the Alto model H and is of tubu- 
lar, sanitary construction and avail- 





able in enamel or stainless steel fin- 
ishes. A new feature is a low voltage 
electrical circuit system which is 
equipped with a magnetic break con- 
trol that automatically shuts off and 
stops the motor when the head is 
lifted. The placement of knife guards 
and safety controls has also been 
improved, 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3939 on the coupon and mailing 
a. 


No. 3932—Flavors 


The S. Gumpert Co., Inc., has de- 
veloped almond and lemon emulsions, 
used for flavoring cake batters, sweet 
doughs, bun doughs, Danish pastry 
and coffee cake doughs and icings on 
cakes and sweet dough products. Offi- 
cials claim that as little as an ounce 
of “Ye Olde” almond emulsion is 
enough to flavor 5 lb. of cake batter, 
filling or icing. The flavor will not 
freeze out, boil out or bake out, it is 
claimed. The emulsion is soluble in 
water and can be added to water or 
directly to cake batters, sweet 
doughs, icings or toppings. The lem- 
on emulsion can be dissolved in water 
to make lemon extract and can be 
added directly to cake batters or to 
icings. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 3932 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3899—Butter-like flavored sea- 
soning, Dell Food Specialties Co. 

No. 3901—Catalog describing the 
line of bakery freezers made by the 
C. V. Hill & Co. 

No. 3902—Wedding cake orna- 
ments, Leon D. Bush Co. 

No. 3908—Refrigerated display 
case, C. Schmidt Co. 

No. 3904—Roll waxed wrapping 
paper for bread, Rap-in-Wax Paper 
Co. 

No. 8905—Flavor catalog by the 
Syntomatic Corp. 

No. 3906—American Molasses Co. 
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has developed a 100-page booklet de- 
voted to molasses in baked foods. 
No. 3907—Plastic basket for pack- 
aging baked foods, Gilbert Plastics, 
Inc. 
No. 3909—Wire stitcher, Ordnance 
Gauge Co. 


No. 3910—Dry sweet whey, Con- 
solidated Products Co. 
No. 3911—Baking pan _ catalog, 


Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co. 
No. 3912—Aluminum foil pan press, 
Basca Manufacturing Co. 











UCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and M 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA. 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 















CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 

















A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 

NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 





Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 











Advertise By the Mile! 


Your TRUCKS have Yarder Metal Truck 

7 | Frames make the 
Two Big Jobs! ee | second job easy. 
Changeable Poster Cards make product promotion flexible. 
Change-Ad Frames for Truck, Bus and Taxi Advertising. 


YARDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


721 PHILLIPS AVENUE e TOLEDO 12, OHIO 
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No. 3918—Mold and yeast growth 
inhibitor, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 3914—Batter depositing ma- 
chine, Filler Machine Co. 

No. 3915—Pan greaser, Mallet & 
Co. 

No. 3916—Revolving tray ovens, 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 

No. 3917—Aluminum foil pan and 
container price list, Chicago Metallic 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3918—Display fixtures, Maine 
Manufacturing Co. 

No.. 3919—Aluminum food contain- 
ers, Foil Kraft Division, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

No. 3920—Dry sweet whey charac- 
teristics, Consolidate Products Co. 

No. 3921—Bakery equipment bro- 
chure, Petersen Oven Co. 

No. 3922—Combination freezer-re- 
frigerator, Victory Metal Manufac- 
turing Corp. 

No. 3923—Line of kettles, Hamil- 
ton Copper & Brass Works. 

No. 3924—Bakery “filler” fixtures, 
Maine Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3925—Aluminum bun pans, 
Harlow C. Stahl Co. 

No. 3928—Line of fillings 
meringues, Max Ams Co. 

No. 3929—Flavoring products cat- 
alog, Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3930—Doughnut maker, Gold- 
en Joy Corp. 

No. 3931—Pressure sensitive tape, 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 

No. 5519—I nsecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


and 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 




















HESE MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
flavor characteristics 


General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 
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INSTITUTE 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa e St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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CONVENTION TELEVISED—Viewers of the Schlitz Saturday Night TV 
Theater recently saw shots of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. annual convention 
held in Milwaukee. Joseph Vann (second from left), president of the Asso- 
ciation, told the TV audience that baking is first among food manufacturing 
industries in number of employees, plants, motor vehicles and size of payroll 
and items sold. Mal Lee (left), president, Wisconsin Flour & Allied Trades 
Assn., described the various types of breads featured at the convention. Emil 
Hilbert displayed a cake he had baked and decorated with a likeness of Jack 


Brand, Schlitz announcer. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 13-15—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade; Asbury Park, NWJ.; 
Sec., Paul Boruta, Boruta’s Bakery, 
Wallington, N.J. 


Oct. 18-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 22-24— Missouri Bakers Assn., 
Kirkwood Lodge, Osage Beach, 
Mo.; sec., George H. Buford, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 24-28—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John Allen, J. W. 
Allen & Co., 116 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7. 

Nov. 4-6—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Sec., 
Al Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 743 
Loretto Ave., Louisville. 

Nov. 5—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven, Conn. 

Dec. 2-4 — New England Bakers 
Assn.; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Miss Mae Greechie, Room 
902, 120 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

1957 


Jan. 13-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill. 

Jan. 20-22—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
1126 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, The Carolina, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 


March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 


Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 








Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Mi. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 17-19—T he Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Profits Down 


TORONTO—Net profits for Can- 
ada Bread Co., Ltd., for the year 
ended June 30 were $306,345 com- 
pared with $353,320 for the previous 
year, a reduction of 13%. 

D. A. Ross, president, said that in- 
creased costs of most ingredients, 
supplies and labor were responsible 
for narrowed profit margins. It is 
felt, however, that prospects are ex- 
cellent and better earnings are an- 
ticipated if present trends continue. 
Progress has been made in merchan- 
dising a wide range of products and 
further success is expected during 
the present year, he said. 

Gross fixed assets are $410,070 
higher. Current liabilities include 
$266,862 paid in July on equipment 
contracts not due until 1957 and 
1958. 








Elbow Bend Golf 
Group Draws 40 
To Winona Outing 


WINONA, MINN.—Approximately 
40 representatives of spring wheat 
mills participated in the 15th annual 
meeting of the Elbow Bend Golf 
Assn. Sept. 11 at the Winona Coun- 
try Club. After a cloudy and overcast 
beginning, the day cooperated by 
furnishing fine sunny weather with 
the temperature in the 80’s for the 
28 golfers who participated. 

George E. Kelley, vice president, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, rep- 
resented the host firm as master of 
ceremonies during the evening din- 
ner. Bay State personalities intro- 
duced included Frank J. Allen, Sr., 
originator of the annual.affair and 
now retired, and Paul T. Rothwell, 
president of the firm, who came from 
Boston for the outing. 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State repre- 
sentative in Chicago, was in charge 
of the awarding of 13 golf prizes. 
James W. Pehle, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, won top honors 
in golf with a gross score of 77 and 
a net score of 71. 

Other winners and their net scores 
included: Robert E. McCormick, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, 73; Robert 
Stephenson, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, 75; John Tatam, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, 76; 


William A. Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 76; Mark 
Heffelfinger, Russell-Miller Milling 


Co., Minneapolis, 77; Louis W. Back, 
LaGrange Mills, Red Wing, 77; G. 
L. Van Lanen, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, 77; William R. Heegaard, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, 78; Robert R. Brotherton, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, 79; Rich- 
ard Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, 80; John R. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, 80; and 
Bruce F. Cruzen, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, high gross award. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL REMODELS 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Continen- 
tal Baking Co., Inc., will remodel the 
two-story brick building known as 
“Neighborhood House” to provide new 
warehouse and office space in Seattle. 
The building, adjoining the bakery 
plant at 18th Ave. and Main St., was 
purchased for $40,000 from the Seat- 
tle Section of Jewish Women. 
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Students Feted 
By Bakers Club 
At Open House 


CHICAGO — The Bakers Club of 
Chicago held open house recently for 
members, officers and directors. The 
activities included a welcome to sty- 
dents now enrolled for a 20-week 
course at the American Institute of 
Baking. Edmund Kutchins, president, 
presided. 

Mr. Kutchins greeted the guest 
students and introduced Giles W. An. 
derson, Union Starch & Refining Co, 
Inc., Columbus, Ind.; Richard Moreau, 
Moreau & Risch, Inc., Milwaukee; 
Walter U. Nissen, John J. Nissen 
Baking Co., Portland, Maine; Fred 
D. Pfening, The Fred D. Pfening Co, 
Columbus, Ohio; and Haryl C. Sim. 
mons, Gopher Grinders, Inc., Anoka, 
Minn.— club members from out of 
town. 

Howard O. Hunter, president of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
then introduced Institute officers, 
staff members, and guests. 

Don F. Copell, vice president, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, NJ, 
spoke on the subject “Wanted: One 
Dozen Bakery Firm Presidents.” Mr. 
Copell pointed out the necessity of 
continuing education, and the im- 
portance of an inquisitive mind, of 
making decisions, and of having the 
stamina to face errors in judgment 
along with the vision to attack prob- 
lems. 
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NEW NICKLES BAKERY 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO—The Alfred 
Nickles Bakery, Inc., has opened a 
branch office at Zanesville, the 19th 
branch operated by the firm. The of- 
fice will include a bakery store and 
will employ a staff of 15, with Robert 
Marhofer, Coshocton, as manager. 
The company was started in 1909 by 
Alfred Nickles, a Swiss emigrant. 
Ernest and Edward Nickles, sons of 
the founder, now run the business. 
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BAKERY DESTROYED 

MINNEAPOLIS—Fire recently de- 
stroyed Akre’s Dutch Oven bakery, 
Nisswa, Minn. Authorities said the 
fire started from an oven explosion 
and spread to an adjoining dining 
reom which is operated in conjunction 
with the bakery. The owner is Earl 
K. Akre. 

















PUBLIC SERVICE—The Continental Baking Co. recently opened this com- 
bination kitchen and dining room to the people of Portland, Ore. Clubs and 
other organizations may prepare their own food. A Continental home ec 
nomist is on hand to help plan menus and to guide visitors through the bakery. 
The only requirement for using the facilities is that they be cleaned and left 


in order. (See story on page 40.) 
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Henry E. Kuehn James W. Pehle 


APPOINTMENTS MADE —Henry E. Kuehn was elected executive vice 
president and general manager of King Midas Flour Mills at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Kuehn 
formerly was vice president and general manager of King Midas Flour 
Mills. J. W. Pehle, formerly assistant secretary and general sales manager 
at King Midas was named to the position of vice president. All other of- 
ficers were re-elected. 





of Brazils is at peak supply. Adver- 
tisements will appear in baking and 
candy trade publications from fall 
until spring to encourage food manu- 


Hines-Park Foods 
Names New Official 
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170 Indiana Bakers 


Attend Demonstration 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A demon- 
stration of pie baking and a discus- 
sion of freezing techniques highlight- 
ed a demonstration sponsored recent- 
ly at Ipalco, Ind., by members of the 
Indiana Bakers Assn. Attendance 
reached 170 from Illinois, Ohio and 
Indiana. 

Charles Waychoff, Procter & Gam- 
ble, demonstrated make-up and bak- 
ing of pies and fried pies. He was 
assisted by Dean Skall, Hotpoint Co. 
A panel discussion about freezing 
followed. It was moderated by Paul 
Stewart, Schmidt & Co. and Bessire 
& Co. 

Pies and Danish pastry frozen three 
to seven days were baked to show 
the difference in finished products. 
Bessire & Co. displayed freezing 
equipment. According to reports of 
the meeting, the bakers are inter- 
ested in freezing, but don’t know 
how far they can go with it and re- 
tain customer acceptance of their 
products. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

AKRON, OHIO—Smith, Scherr & 
McDermott, industrial designers, 
have announced appointment of Don- 
ald L. Craddock to their organization 
as assistant package design director. 
Mr. Craddock was formerly with 
Specialty Papers Co., Dayton, and 
before that was with Reynolds Alum- 
inum Co. 
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Donald E. Armstrong 


NEW MANAGER—The appointment 
of Donald E. Armstrong as credit 
manager has been announced by 
William E. Zimmermann, executive 
vice president, Rap-In-Wax Paper 
Co. Mr. Armstrong joined the Chi- 
cago office of Rap-In-Wax in 1940, 
becoming manager of that office 
after wartime service with the U.S. 
Navy. He was transferred to Minne- 
apolis in 1955 as manager of the cus- 
tomer service department and will 
continue in that capacity, also. 








ITHACA, N.Y. — William Frank- 
furter has been named director of 
franchise services of Hines-Park 
Foods, Inc. and the Duncan Hines 
Institute, Inc., it has been announced 
by Roy H. Park, vice president in 
charge of operations of the two com- 
panies. 

The move to consolidate the fran- 
chise service departments of Hines- 
Park Foods, Inc. and Duncan Hines 
Institute, Inc., Mr. Park said, would 
provide better coordination and is a 
move in the direction of furthering 
the over-all Duncan Hines program 
following the firm’s being “taken over 
as corporate entities by the Procter 
& Gamble Co. with all present con- 
tracts remaining in effect and the 
present staff retained.” Headquarters 
will remain in Ithaca. 

Prior to entering the armed serv- 
ices as a private in 1942, Mr. Frank- 
furter was assistant to the general 
merchandise manager of Gimbhel 
Brothers in Philadelphia. After his 
discharge from the army as a lieuten- 
ant colonel, he became director of 
one of the largest chain store groups 
in Switzerland, handling foods and 
hard and soft lines. In 1950 he went 
to Canada to become sales promo- 
tion manager and publicity director 
for A. J. Freiman Ltd., Ottawa, one 
of Canada’s largest department 
stores. Two years later he returned 
to Gimbel’s in an executive capacity. 
Mr. Frankfurter attended the Whar- 
ton School of Business at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and New 
York University’s School of Com- 
merce 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—- 


Brazil Nut Promotion 
Will Be Stepped Up 


NEW YORK — For the 22nd year, 
the Brazil Nut Assn. will promote 
sales of Brazil nuts via magazines 
and newspapers. 

The advertising program will 
utilize national women’s magazines, 
Store-distributed publications and 
Sunday newspapers during Novem- 
ber and December when the new crop 


facturers to use them to add variety 
to confections and baked goods. 

Formula books, “A Parade of Com- 
mercial Formulas for Brazil Nut 
Candies” and “A Parade of Commer- 
cial Formulas For Brazil Nut Baked 
Goods,” may be obtained free from 
T. R. Schoonmaker, executive secre- 
tary, Brazil Nut Assn., 100 Hudson 
St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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Heiss Bakery Host 


To Production Club 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—The first meet- 
ing of the season for the Wisconsin 
Bakers Production Club was at the 
Town House, Oshkosh, Sept. 17. 
James Marheine, Heiss Bakery, Osh- 
kosh, was host. 

Dick Moreau, Moreau & Risch, Inc., 
Milwaukee, was welcomed as a new 
member. The meeting included a brief 
silent tribute to Dan Sinnott, former 
member, now deceased. 

A report on the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn. convention was given by Joe 
Vann, Vann’s Bakery. A discussion 
about brew process versus continuous 
mix followed. Various members plan 
to bring samples of bread to illustrate 
the processes to the next meeting at 
the Elks Club, Appleton, Oct. 8. 

Powdered shortening was again 
mentioned, and the statement was 
made that humidity has much to do 
with the use of such shortening. The 
opinion was expressed that too much 
humidity will result in sticking. 

A suggestion was made for bakers 
using automatic bun panning equip- 
ment to cover the fingers which hold 
the pan in place with Teflon to pre- 
serve both the pan and its glaze. 

Ed Nigel, Elm Tree Baking, Apple- 
ton, will be host for the next meet- 


.ing, and stated that he planned to be 


available the afternoon prior to the 
meeting to conduct a tour of his new 
bakery. 

Speaker scheduled Oct. 8 is R. T. 
Bohn, Bohn Food Research, Inc., 
Scarsdale, N.Y., who will talk on the 
subject “The Role of Sugar in Bread 
and High Sugar Dough.” 





PROPER DEPRECIATION FOR TAX PURPOSES 


(Continued from page 16) 





be depreciated because you apply the established percentage figure to the 
balance—not to the original cost. In this illustration, you would have a 
balance in your asset account of $107 at the end of 10 years of depreciating 
if you kept using the double declining balance method for the full 10 years. 


6. Change Methods Later 


When you discover that your rate of depreciation is less under the double 
declining balance method than under the old straight-line method, you should 
make a shift in methods. The Internal Revenue Code permits a bakery to 
shift from the double declining balance method to the straight-line method 
whenever it so elects. 

However, when you make this shift in methods, you must use the re- 
maining balance of cost as the base figure for your calculations. For instance, 
in the example cited we find that at the end of the fourth year, the balance 
swings in favor of the straight-line method. We take the balance of the cost, 
$410, and divide this by the number of years remaining, 6, and get an annual 
rate of $68. This is less than the double declining balance method figure of 
$82 for that year. 

Next we try the fifth year and find that at the end of that year we 
have a remaining cost of $328 divided by the number of years remaining of 
5 which gives us an annual rate of $65. This compares favorably with the 
double declining balance method ($66), therefore, a change in methods should 
be made at this time. 

With the same example used for illustration of $1,000 worth of new 
bakery equipment with an estimated ten-year life, the comparative figures 
work out this way: 





Straight-Line Declining Balance 


St ree $65 $66 
WES os 45-00 eke owe 65 53 
NE hos ora cos cola eles 65 42 
I oo cgi ved naweens 65 33 
is Sn ccncceua es « 65 27 


This system provides an opportunity to write off new equipment through 
the double declining balance method and then to completely depreciate the 
equipment by a shift to the straight-line method of calculating your de- 
preciation. 


7. Sell Old Equipment . . . Don't Trade 


Modern bakery management knows that it is essential to replace old 
equipment before it is completely depreciated on the books. The estimated 
life may be how long the equipment will last, but to be competitive and 
giving the best service, modern equipment is a must. 

When a decision is made to buy new bakery equipment there is a tax 
problem. Sell your old equipment . . . don’t trade! When you sell your used 
equipment, you may have a gain over what your book value of the old equip- 
ment reveals. However, this is a long-term capital gain and your income 
taxes on this will be a great deal less. 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Texas Firm's 10 Years of Experimenting With 
Frozen Bakery Products Beginning to Pay Off 


Frozen-Rite Products, Inc., of Dal- 
las, Texas, now celebrating its 10th 
anniversary with a move into a new, 
$200,000 plant, grew with the infant, 
frozen pastry industry. 

Today continued growth in a ma- 


ened by four-color photographs of the 
finished product such as steaming 
beef stew or luscious chocolate cake. 

Consumer reaction tests in gro- 
ceries domonstrated that this attrac- 
tion of food photographs in full color 


from market-testing new products 
that prediction of consumer reaction 
is like betting on the horses: Usually 
you are wrong. 

Therefore they did not expect the 
ad agency to come up with a maxi- 
mum pull program without testing 
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ture, competitive industry requires carried over into packaging. 
planned and tested advertising and Although initial costs are high for various styles and approaches. PR( 
merchandising, says Irving H. Com- packages showing natural color pho- Two Campaigns hel 
roe, vice president. tographs on enamel paper, the com- P oe ri 
When Frozen-Rite put its first line pany decided to begin large scale Two basic, market-busting 1a-week _ 
of frozen, unbaked rolls, pastry and tests to determine if increased vol- °@?™Palgns were worked out with the FROZEN-RITE EMPLOYEES are at 
waffles on the Texas market, less ume would warrant the _ greater understanding that nothing would be shown here packing unbaked frozen The 
than 2% of the existing supermar- packaging expense. The first product accepted as conclusive until a year rolls for use in institutions, one of - 
kets had modern, open-faced sales selected for testing was Frozen- ter the end of the campaigns. There their basic consumers. The chute ame 
cabinets. Rite’s premium-priced Danish butter- “S at least a possibility that differ- pictured was designed by members —_ 
“Now,” says Mr. Comroe, “about pecan coffee cake. ent patterns of sales momentum and of the firm, another example of ex- 
98% of all groceries are equipped to The new package was introduced Product attraction might appear aft- perience and know-how applied with- shou 
store and display our products.” in several carefully selected cities, © the end of the campaigns, chang- in the company. bape 
Acceptance of frozen-in freshness and the old one was retained where ‘8 the picture of ad effectiveness if hs 
was unusually rapid, Mr. Comroe the line was equally well established judgment were based solely on sales products high as ever during any tect 
points out. In 10 years the company and had comparable sales. Exact re- during the campaign. possible production increase. Much _ 
has changed from pioneering in a_ sults of these tests have not been Both programs are based on the oF the new plant equipment was per- oy 
rapidly expanding field to merchan- revealed by company officials, al- 0d premise, “If they try it, they ll sonally designed by Irving Comroe, = 
dising in a mature industry. though Irving Comroe describes them like it.” The problem was to per- who was a metallurgical and me. bere 
Frozen-Rite tried to feature top- as “extremely gratifying.” The new Suade the maximum number of house- chanical engineer 25 years before — 
quality products from the beginning package was soon introduced in all Wives per dollar-of-promotion to try joining his brother and Mr. Shapp in Sper 
and houseswives and institutions market areas and similar packages the product. founding the company. iT 
quickly accepted the line. Company were designed for other members of Campaign No. 1 kicked off with a The willingness of Messrs. Sher- histe 
officials have taken a quiet pride in the Frozen-Rite line. three-color, full-page ad featuring man Comroe and Shapp to experi- pack 
the fact that in various cities there The company and ad agency, how-_ the “Be Our Guest Theme.” The cus- ment comes from their varied experi- Nast 
are high class restaurants which ever, were not content with a pack- tomer buys and, whether she likes it ences in business and real estate be- teres 
make a promotion feature of their age that looked as though it con- or not, sends the designated section fore they entered the frozen food pe 


hot buttered rolls prepared, al- 
though the public doesn’t know it by 
Frozen-Rite. 

The company’s executives, Sher- 
man D. Comroe, president, Irving 
Comroe, secretary, and Jack R. 


tained something good enough to eat. 
It also must have a festive air—many 
families unable to afford a steady 
diet of top-quality cakes or pies will 
buy them anyway when entertain- 
ing. The coffee cake package, for 


of the package to the home office for 
a complete refund. This ad is fol- 
lowed by 11, weekly small black and 
white ads. The campaign closes with 
a two-color, eight-column, eight-inch 
ad featuring a _ satisfied customer 


field. 

The company now has distribution 
of frozen rolls, coffee cake, date nut 
cake, butter pound cake, cream 
cheese cake, waffles, baked, frozen 
cake layers and fruit pies in 22 








Shapp, treasurer, are men of flexible example, shows a slice of the cake who says, “Better Than I Could states. It also exports to Puerto Rico NI 
minds, willing to experiment with and a Danish doll, place-favor on a Make It.” and Venezuela. New 
new products. Various cakes and pies table with a center piece of white Campaign No. 2 is somewhat less BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE shall 
were introduced -during the early flowers. expensive. It starts off with a quar- Bake 
years. And when brown-and-serve At first glance the coffee cake ter-page, two-color ad with a 20¢ Designers Recount On 
rolls cut deeply into the retail frozen package seems merely a beautiful coupon. Subsequent ads are the same. C4 
roll market, the firm’s line of special- design to catch the shopper’s eye and Although no official decision has Package Development Foun 
ty products was expanded. suggest something delightful to eat. been made on the virtues of the NEW YORK—A f 150 Lowe 

The company made its first move It is actually loaded with built-in campaign, because the agreed follow- b f th N Btn, te ard | 
to a larger plant in 1951 and, later, promotion features. up period has not ended, it appears enone enantly: 2 etropol- Ame! 


when it became apparent more ex- 
pansion would be desirable, officials 
began thinking in terms of expansion 
in a mature, competitive market. 

The new plant was designed not 
only to handle current and immed- 
iate future consumption, but also a 
vastly higher potential demand. 
Studies in marketing, advertising and 
package design were begun with 
careful tests of the reaction of con- 
sumer, wholesaler and retailer to in- 
novations. 

An advertising agency was dele- 


The Danish Doll is intended to be 
a self-liquidating premium in estab- 
lished market areas. The package 
headline deliberately reads DANISH 
Butter-Pecan COFFEE CAKE in- 
stead of DANISH BUTTER PECAN 
Coffee Cake. Joint, tie-in campaigns 
with regional coffee brands are 
planned for the years ahead. 

Equally careful planning has gone 
into the advertising program. Com- 
pany Officials approached the prob- 
lem with an open mind. They knew 


that campaign No. 1 with the “Be 
Our Guest” approach is the most 
effective. 

The company is also experimenting 
with TV cooking programs and has 
learned that returns from such pro- 
grams depend not on the size of the 
audience, but on the number of loyal 
followers who will try anything 
recommended by the show’s personal- 
ity. 

Frozen-Rite officials are convinced 
they can keep the quality of their 


itan Area Bakery Production Council 
heard executives of Jim Nash Asso- 
ciates, Inc., explain the design of the 
new Pepperidge Farm cookie pack- 
age at the Bakery Production Men’s 
Club dinner in September. 
Speakers were Jim Nash, presi- 
dent, who told of graphic arts 
aspects of the Pepperidge project; 
Charles F. Pfeifer, vice president in 
charge of materials and machinery, 
and James L. Spencer, executive vice 
president. Mr. Pfeifer explains rea- 
sons for the protective materials 
used. Mr. Spencer detailed research 


gated to assist planning for a big : : — ; 
future. Galler | methods by which the successful 
The package then used for pies THAN | COULD MAKE IT ! - packages were predetermined, as 


and cakes was a box with a bright 
orange cellophane wrapper with a 
clear, look-in center over the pro- 
duct. Both the company and agency 
were painfully aware that a frozen 
cake does not look as good as it 
tastes. 
Photos Sell It 

Various advertising studies based 
on split-run coupon tests and reader- 
ship surveys indicated that in news- 
paper food advertising the most ef- 
fective dominant illustration is food 
ready to eat. Other things being 
equal, a photograph can pull 50% 








well as techniques for introducing 
and promoting the cookies. 

Mr. Nash urged that the design 
motif proceed from the character of 
the product. By way of illustration, 
Mr. Nash explained that a _ strong, 
new Pepperidge Farm trademark 
was made the focal point of the pack- 
age on the premise that a _ strong 
trademark is an essential factor to 
any new package. 

Mr. Pfeifer said, “The choice of 
materials springs from needs of the 
product for protection and design. 
Choice of the best materials avail- 
able and the manner in which they 





were used adds the luxury look of 
the packages.” 

Mr. Spencer pointed out that a 
company’s investment in packaging 


THIS REPRODUCTION of a Frozen-Rite promotional piece contains some 
of the highlights of the advertising campaigns undertaken by the Texas firm. 
Note the “testimonial” type of line at the top, and the replica of a multi- 
color package in the lower right corner. 


more readers per dollar-of-space than 
a sketch or line drawing. 

Similar studies of magazine adver- 
tising showed this superiority height- 
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Try these for sighs! 





PROMOTION—Center of a new promotion by Durkee Famous Foods to 
help bakers sell more goods is the above promotion piece featuring 
French Bon Bons. The same scene is on an 11 by 21 in. window banner 
and a 9 by 12 in. self-standing counter easel card. Both are in full color. 
The two items are part of a free merchandising kit which may be 
obtained from Durkee Famous Foods, 900 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleve- 
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First Aid 
For 


ADVER TISING 


Q For the last six months we've been getting very little sales results 

e from our newspaper ads. Can you look over our last few months’ 

ads and see if you can tell us what is wrong with it?—P. H., Mich. 

A The ads themselves are all right, and they are timed well. The 
e trouble lies in the selection of the items featured. You may be try- 

ing to feature your slow sellers, and advertising can not turn normally slow 

sellers into big sellers to get your money back on your ad money. Start 


featuring your best sellers, and the increase in these items already popular 
and proven will give you newspaper ad profit again. 











land 14. 





should be treated as carefully as any 
other investment. 

“The investment should be pro- 
tected by correct and thorough re- 
search before the final packaging de- 
cision was made,” said Mr. Spencer. 
“Dividends should be assured by the 
use of correct introduction and pro- 
motion techniques,” concluded Mr. 
Spencer. 

The invitation to present a case 
history of the development of the 
package designs was extended to Jim 
Nash Associates, Inc., because of in- 
terest aroused in the baking and 
food industries by the success of the 
cookies. 
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New York Bakers 
Win Golf Trophy 


NEW YORK—The Bakers Club of 
New York, Inc., won the Lee Mar- 
shall Cup No, 2 at the Philadelphia 
Bakers Club annual outing Sept. 29. 

On the winning team were Herbert 
C. Johnson, American Machine & 
Foundry Co.; Arthur E. Levy, Joe 
Lowe Corp.; Philip S. Lord, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; Oscar L. McGee, 
American Molasses Co.; Maurice F. 
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integrity Starts in the Home 
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PROMOTION IDEA—This attrac- 
tive, four-color poster will be dis- 
tributed widely for use in newspa- 
Pers, magazines, television and on 
store cards in time for next June 16, 
which will be Fathers Day. The 
painting is by John Collins, maga- 
vine illustrator, and brings in 
“Grandpa,” offering opportunity for 
sales and advertising promotion 
aimed in an additional direction. 


Murphy, Ekco Products Co.; Ever- 
ett J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co.; 
Roy Schaberg, Excelsior Engineering 
Co.; Edward W. Schmitt, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co.; John R. Sheehan, 
General Fibre Products Corp., and 
Ellsworth L. Timberman, Continen- 
tal Baking Co. 

Frank A. Lyon, secretary, was un- 
able to attend this meeting due to 
illness. E. J. Ranney, former chair- 
man, golf committee, acted as cap- 
tain for the Bakers Club, Ine. The 
officer representing the Bakers Club 
was E. L. Timberman, first vice pres- 
ident. 

The Marshall Cup was first pre- 
sented by M. Lee Marshall at the 
time that he was president of the 
Bakers Club in 1928. The first tour- 
nament was held between New York 
and Philadelphia at the Montclair 
Golf Club, Montclair, N.J., and New 
York emerged the winner. Each year 
thereafter, the different clubs partici- 
pated for this first cup until it was 
retired Sept. 26, 1942, and presented 
to M. Lee Marshall, who, in turn, 
presented it to the Bakers Club, Inc. 
It now adorns the trophy section of 
the Bakers Club Library. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DECLARE DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of the American Molasses Co. 
has today declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 17%¢ per share on its com- 
mon stock. The dividend is payable 
on Oct. 8, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Oct. 1. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Brokerage Firm 
Serving Food Fields 


Formed in Illinois 


SKOKIE, ILL. — Formation of 
Comco Co. as manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and brokers in the food 
and related fields has been announced 
by D. C. Cregier, B. J. McAuliffe, 
L. A. Mackenroth, and C. M. O’Mal- 
ley, all of Chicago. The new firm will 
headquarter at 8747 St. Louis Ave., 
Skokie, Ill. Branches will be devel- 
oped through consolidations with es- 
tablished representatives. 

The consolidation brings together 
combined food field experience in the 
milling, baking, candy and dairy in- 
dustries. Mr. Cregier was secretary 
of Heinemann’s, Inc., Chicago, and is 
known to the baking and milling in- 
dustries. He is a member of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, Inc., Bakers Cour- 











Q A baker friend of ours commented that he keeps his newspaper ad 
© cost down by using mats. What are these, and where do you get 


them?—W. D., Kansas. 


> 


Mats (matrix) are prepared advertisements, leaving room for your 
* own prices and name. They look like a piece of heavy cardboard. 


Good ones are good economy for any baker’s advertising budget, and they 
can be secured at reasonable prices from newspapers with ad services; from 
manufacturers of well-known brands and products; from syndicated mat 
services; from printers. Specific syndicated mat service companies are being 


listed and mailed to you. 


We have trouble affording good point-of-purchase displays, yet 
¢ we feel we need them for more impulse buying. Any suggestions? 


M., Cal. 


A 


Have the printer use the reprints of your newspaper ads, your bus 
card advertising, etc., blowing them up for streamers and other 


point-of-purchase ads. One basic cost can be put to a number of selling uses, 
with the repeat value adding up sales. The bakery associations also have 


very valuable material. 


Q Send us details of a window display highlighting our season spe- 
© cialties, our novel products such as lamb cakes, Santa cakes, and 


the like.—D. C., Okla. 


A Large clear plastic bells placed over the product displayed makes 
e a selling window. Place them in the window in a semi-circle fas- 
hion, string a large red ribbon connecting the bells and tie the ends to each 
side of the window making a large bow. This can be carried over into a 
New Year theme of ringing out the old year after you use them for Christmas 


Q. 
A. 


What about using direct mail during the holidays?—J. M., Ark. 


Mails are heavy during this time. But it is a useful practice to 
mail out humorous, outsize post cards, or first class letters for 


Christmas greetings. It’s best to have these ready for mailing before Thanks- 
giving. This gives more time for other details during the busy season. 





P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





This column is a monthly feature for bakers. If you would like help on 
any of your own advertising problems, or on activities for building 
good-will and public relations, write The Editor, The American Baker, 








tesy Club of Chicago, and the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists. 

Mr. Mackenroth has been in the 
food brokerage business since 1952. 
For 14 years prior to that he was 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of Standard Milling Co. Before 
that he was general bakery sales man- 
ager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., where 
he was employed 18 years. In addi- 
tion to membership in the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc., 
Mr. Mackenroth is one of the organ- 
izers of the Chicago Bakers Club. 

Mr. McAuliffe has been selling in 
the Chicago area for the past five 
years, detailing the baking, meat 


products, and confectionery fields for 
Dry Milks, Inc., wholesale distribu- 
tors. 

C. M. O’Malley spent 14 years as 
laboratory director and was in charge 
of public relations and advertising 
for the American Dry Milk Institute 
of Chicago, Ill., prior to establishing 
Dry Milks, Inc., in 1951. He is also 
known in the dairy, baking, confec- 
tionery and meat products industries. 
He is past chairman of the Midwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, and a long-time 
member of the National Assn. and 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. 
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MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE RETAIL BAKER 


Advantage 


RINGING THE 


cash 





Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reports that average operating 
profit on sales varies widely in 33 different lines of re- 
tail trade it checked in a recent survey. They range 
from only 0.9% for the typical small department store 
up to 9.2% for the typical 
sporting goods store. Average 
operating expense and gross 
margin vary just as much, if 
not more so, among the 33 
retail lines. Installment jewel- 
ers, restaurants, and taverns 
have the highest operating ex- 
penses on the average, but 
those lines also work on the 
biggest gross margins. On one 
end of the scale is the typical 
farm supply store which has 
expenses totaling only 11.9% 
of sales, but which has also only a 13.9% gross operating 
margin. It offers reason for retailers of farm supplies 
to watch closely such things as inventory turnover, cost 
of goods, bad debts, occupancy cost and net operating 
profit because of the relatively small operating margin. 





One advantage of using direct mail advertising is its 
flexibility. It permits the baker to select the best time 
to make the mailing and to emphasize the product most 
likely to be in demand at that time. Direct mail pieces 
can be in the form of a post card, letter, bulletin, note 
of appreciation or allied trades mailing piece. No 
matter what form it is in, remember that the customer 
or prospect wants to read about what she is interested 
in, that is: Will this product please her family? Use 
language which will stir her interest and cause her to 
read the direct mail piece thoroughly. 


One national association of merchandisers recommends 
that its retailers provide 300 sq. ft. of space per car 
in a parking lot. This includes aisle space in addition to 
the parking spot. 


The longer a former customer stays away the harder 
it is to get him back. Merchants have used various de- 
vices to bring back what are regarded as lost customers 
among them direct mail, telephone calls and personal 
calls. However, the greatest potentiality for increased 
business lies in the present customers. That is why regu- 
lar customers should not be taken for granted and real 
effort must be made to keep them as regular customers. 
It’s much costlier to win them back as customers than 
keeping them as satisfied, regular buyers. 


The practice of setting aside a one-hour period im- 
mediately following the store closing on two days a 
month for a sales training meeting is popular with 
many stores. For example, if the store closing is at 
5:30 p.m., the meeting is called promptly for that 
time and cut off promptly at 6:30 p.m. In this way, 
employees can feel certain that they will be through 
at a certain time, allowing them to make other plans 
for that evening. Employees appreciate promptness in 
beginning and ending meetings, as well as short and 
lively sessions. It is a good practice, many merchants 
feel, to solicit suggestions and meeting topics from the 
employees. Many time- and money-saving ideas have 
come from employees. They will feel eager to offer ideas 
if they are made to feel that the sales meeting is their 


meeting. 


A balloon-popping event highlighted the housewarming 
staged by a bakery recently, to celebrate the completion 
of its newly-equipped retail sales department. Bal- 
brate the completion of its new sales display room. Bal- 
loons were hung from the ceiling. When the customer 
made a purchase he popped a balloon—all containing 
numbers. The number indicated the discount to which 
he was entitled on further purchases. 
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Virginia Bakers Council Fall 
Meeting Well Attended; Talks 
Urge More Trade Promotion 


RICHMOND, VA.—The tenth an- 
nual fall meeting of the Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., reported as 
highly successful, was held at the 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., Sept. 9-10. 

Living up to its advance billing as 
a unique combination of business 
d'scussions and opportunity for social 
contact, it proved to be one of the 
best attended, most enjoyable and 
constructive programs yet put on by 
the group. 

From early Sunday afternoon to 
late Monday night, there was some- 
thing in progress every minute, and 
a good attendance took advantage of 
every function. The “Walking Tour 
of Fort Monroe” drew an enthusi- 
astic group. The motor launch tour 
of the harbor on Monday (adverse 
weather prevented a similar tour on 
Sunday) drew about 40 persons, al- 
most full capacity for the motor 
launch, “Suzy.” The social hour Sun- 
day night was followed by the an- 
nual buffet dinner and drew one of 
the largest crowds yet to attend both 
functions. Plane failure delayed the 
speaker of the evening, but the pro- 
gram was hastily rearranged with 
such success that few realized 
changes had been made. The early 
adjournment gave added opportunity 
for visiting, and many took advantage 
of the facilities at the Club Chamber- 
lin, a private club within the hotel, 
which made its services available to 
those registered for the meeting. 

Monday morning more than 100 
early-risers attended the “Invitation 
Breakfast” sponsored by Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., now a feature of the 
fall meetings of the Virginia group. 
Bakery items were featured on the 
menu. 


Business Session 


At the business session more than 
100 of a total registration of 125, 
listened to a rapid fire program, the 
theme being “The Nutritional Im- 
portance of Enriched Bread.” 

The keynote speaker was Mrs. El- 
len H. Semrow, director, consumer 
service department, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. She point- 
ed out that the baking industry, 
generally, is not fully sold on the fact 
that enriched bread is nutritionally 
important to the baker, himself, de- 
spite the fact that its production and 
sale as loaves and rolls comprise 
roughly 85% of the 12 billion pounds 
of bread and rolls produced annually, 
based on 1954 figures. She urged 
bakers to concentrate promotion on 
the nutritional appeal of bread, 
pointing out that the dairy industry 
sells milk, the meat industry sells 
meat and that the baking industry— 
and each individual baker — should 
sell enriched bread by constantly ex- 
ploiting its nutritional importance. 

Mrs. Semrow stressed the need for 
more education among bakers about 
the content and nutritional value of 
their own products. She spoke of 
the fabulous sums spent by the dairy 
and meat industries at each stage 
of marketing to bring their products 
to public notice. Mrs. Semrow de- 
plored the puny efforts of the bak- 
ing industry to win national acclaim 
for its products. 

Commenting on work being done 
by the Virginia Bakers Council in 
the field of public relations, Mrs. 
Semrow said, “Your council is the 


first group to carry On a consumer 
service program at the state leve] 
through the purchase and distribu- 
tion of institute educational mate- 
rials. It participates in state pro. 
fessional meetings, the Virginia 
Home Economics Assn., Virginia 
Medical Assn., and has worked with 
druggists, restaurateurs, grocers and 
others. The contacts your group has 
with the press, radio and TV edji- 
tors in this state are also of vital 
importance. They help make it possi- 
ble to bring a great deal of news 
of. about and for Virginia bakers to 
the public.” 
Tell the Public 

She closed with a strong appeal 
to the baking industry in Virginia— 
and the nation—to “sell” the public 
the value of modern bread. Mrs. Sem- 
row spoke of the “big six” in nutri- 
tion as the rallying point around 
which all bakers can plan together 
and can work together for a market 
large enough to keep mixers and 
ovens operating 16 hours a day to 
cut the distribution cost per loaf 
and to earn a just return. 

Three authorities in the food field 
discussed the nutritional importance 
of enriched bread from their respec- 
tive viewpoints. A summary of their 
remarks follows: 

Miss Helen G. Ward, assistant state 
supervisor, school lunch program, 
Virginia Department of Education: 

“Bread is a required item in all 
approved school lunch menus which 
come under the subsidy program of 
the National School Lunch Act. 

“The school lunch program is not 
essentially a food selling project, but 
a definite part of the national se- 
curity, in that the health of the 
younger generation warrants every 
attention being given, by every seg- 
ment of the food field, to better nu- 
trition. 

“Bakers should use their influence 
to encourage better school lunches 
for all children, whether purchased 
at school, away from school, or 
brought to school. Bakers should be 
better acquainted with those in 
charge of school lunches at the school 
level.” 

Miss Mabel Todd, nutrition service 
supervisor, Virginia Department of 
Health: 

“It is too bad that so many bakers 
undermine public confidence in their 
regular enriched bread by their 
strong promotion of the so-called 
diet breads or reducing breads. 

“Our staff of nutritionists is con- 
stantly implored by many seeking 
to reduce their waist lines to rec- 
ommend a reducing bread. 

“We can only tell these people the 
truth, that calorie-wise there is no 
difference between one loaf of bread 
or another, other than the size and 
thickness of the slices. Bakers in 
Virginia—and other states, too—must 
consider the adoption of a standard 
sized loaf sliced so that references 
to nutritional or caloric value of 
bread can be based on a realistic 
standard measurement. Bakers 
should put more stress on the nutri- 
tional value of bread, especially when 
appealing to dietitians, nutritionists 
and others in the food field. Types of 
wrapper or trade names have little 
value when considering bread nutri- 
tionally,” concluded Miss Todd. 

Miss Janet Cameron, food and nl- 
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trition specialist, Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

Miss Cameron urged bakers to 
get better acquainted with home dem- 
onstration agents in their service 
area, pointing out that many of 
these agents are constantly advising 
women in their home demonstration 
clubs on the importance of well-bal- 
anced and well planned meals, of 
which some kind of bread is a nec- 
essary part. They stress bread — 
home made or bakers—for its nutri- 
tional value, said Miss Cameron. In 
reducing diets, too, the importance 
of including bread is stressed. She 
also pointed out many uses the home 
demonstrations found for various 
publications published by the AIB 
and thanked the members of Virginia 
Bakers Council for having so gener- 
ously provided her with unlimited 
quantities of such publications as 
“Kat and Grow Slim,” “Score With 
Breakfast,” and “Map Your Meals.” 

Following luncheon, at which an 
AIB-developed dessert was served, 
“Maple Nut Bread Pudding,” Cris 
Smallridge, Charleston, W. Va., for- 
mer president of West Virginia Bak- 
ers Assn., spoke on “Pardon, Your 
Competition Is Showing.” 

Mr. Smallridge declared, “Your 
competition is showing! Competition 
is showing us all in the baking in- 
dustry a course to follow in this bat- 
tle for increasing the consumption 
of baked foods.” 

He reminded that there are bak- 
ers who think of their competitors 
only as fellow bakers, not realizing 
that the human stomach is only able 
to hold about 32 oz., so anything that 
vies with bread or other bakery items 
is competition in capital letters. 

Mr. Smallridge complimented the 
Virginia Bakers Council on its pro- 
gram of public relations, and told of 
the development of a similar program 
in West Virginia, stemming from 
the development of their now nation- 
ally known slogan, “Better Health 
Begins With Bread.” 

A Big Job 

The speaker pointed out that “this 
is a big job, a job far too big for 
any one man or any one organiza- 
tion.” It is a job that will require 
the combined and intensified efforts 
of our national organizations, our al- 
lied industries, state associations and 
local bakers. Your competition is 
showing. Stubborn, effective competi- 
tion, it is showing all of us in the 
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baking industry the course to follow 
in this battle for increasing the con- 
sumption of baked foods,’”’ concluded 
Mr. Smallridge. 

The fall meeting adjourned fol- 
lowing a hospitality hour by Standard 
Brands, Inc., and the annual Dutch 
Treat dinner and dance. During the 
dinner Harold K. Wilder, executive 
secretary, was surprised when called 
to the rostrum and presented in well 
chosen words by Frank J. Welch, vice 
president of the council, a handsome 
set of personal jewelry to mark his 
10 years of service to the council 
and the industry. 

Dancing, with music by Georgia 
King and her “Airliners,” rounded out 
the evening. 


Officers Elected 


At the business session the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 
year beginning Oct. 1: President, M. 
W. Fields, Virginia Holsum Bak- 
eries, Inc., Staunton; vice president, 
Alex P. Kotarides, Mary Jane Bakers, 
Norfolk; secretary-treasurer, John I. 
Bowman, Bowman’s Bakery, Ro- 
anoke. 

M. W. Fields and R. N. Winfree 
were reelected directors and Hobert 
J. Jones, Danville; John L. Greer, 
Jr., Bristol, and Park O. Beaver, 
Hagerstown, Md., were elected di- 
rectors. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers 
Will Meet Jan. 20-22 


HARRISBURG, PA. — The genera! 
convention program committee, with 
vice president Ralph M. Chantler, 
Chantler Baking Co., Butler, Pa., is 
preparing for the annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
scheduled Jan. 20-22 in Pittsburgh. 
The committee and representatives 
of allied trades and Western Penn- 
sylvania retail bakers met recently. 

The Pittsburgh Bakers Courtesy 
Club and members of the Allied 
Trades Division No. 4 of Pennsylvania 
will again sponsor a president’s recep- 
tion, for which the entire convention 
floor of the Roosevelt Hotel has been 
engaged. The annual banquet will be 
at the new Gateway Plaza in down- 
town Pittsburgh. Details of the pro- 
gram for the business sessions on 
Monday and Tuesday and the pro- 
gram for retail bakers will be an- 
nounced later. 
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NEW SUTHERLAND BUILDING—This is the new research and engineering 
building built for the Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. It will provide 
quarters for 30 engineers and chemists, headed by Martin Galbraith, vice 
president and technical director. The building was constructed at a cost of 
$500,000, is air-conditioned, fireproof, and has 28,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 





lowa Brand Preference Survey Shows 
Cake Mix Use Higher; Bread Declines 


DES MOINES—The number of 
families here using cake mixes has 
increased steadily since 1950, accord- 
ing to the fifth Iowa “brand inven- 
tory” compiled by the advertising de- 
partment of the Des Moines Register 
& Tribune. The survey was made dur- 
ing April of this year, using a sample 
of 7,000. 

The total percent of families using 
cake mixes, among both city and farm 
populations, is 81% in 1956 compared 
to 62.9% in 1950. A steady increase 
follows this pattern: 70% in 1951, 
74% in 1953, 77% in 1954. There is 
almost no difference in use between 
city and farm homes, with farms run- 
ning an average of one percentage 
point behind urban homes. 

On the other hand, hot roll mix has 
shown a decline from 41% in 1950 to 
29% in 1956. The use of pancake or 
waffle mix has remained fairly steady 
at a percentage indicating high 
usage: 76% in 1950, 73% in’ 1951, 
76% in 1953, 70% in 1954 and 74% in 
1956. 

Farm usage led in the use of all- 
purpose flour, with 99.5% of the farm 
group surveyed using some brand. 
However, an urban use of over 98% 
contributed to an average usage of 
98.6%. 

The percent of families using bread 


declined from 1954 to 1956, according 
to the newspaper. Formerly, 97.5% 
of families responding said they used 
one or more brands of bread—in 1956 
the percentage had declined to 96.1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Burny Brothers Plans 


Chicago Expansion 


CHICAGO — A $1,000,000 addition 
is planned at the Burny Bakeries at 
4600 Chicago Ave., Chicago, accord- 
ing to George Burny, secretary-treas- 
urer of the company. 

Company officials said the 70,000- 
sq. ft. addition is needed because 
Burny Brothers will open five more 
stores in shopping centers this year 
and also expect an increase of busi- 
ness in the wholesale division, which 
supplies schools, hospitals, restaur- 
ants, hotels and the industrial cafe- 
terias. The new shopping center 
stores will be Old Orchard, Park For- 
est, Hillside, Harlem-Irving Plaza 
and Cermak Plaza and will raise the 
number of Burny stores to 33. 

The addition will be built of brick 
with tile interior walls. New equip- 
ment will include ovens, refrigeration 
facilities and a conveyor system. Con- 
struction is expected to be completed 
before next June. 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


day. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


Real savings in bread production costs must 









come from true flour quality. And for that 
type of increased baking efficiency, you can 
rely on the famous POLAR BEAR flour, 
dependable and full of good baking day after 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





15, Minn. 
Telephone ‘FEderal 2 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





576 Goat Exch 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


+ 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


& 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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ASSICIATION 


he Wicat Slate 


BAKERS PICK 4-H QUEEN—Barbara Jean David, pictured, was named an 
honorary member of the Kansas Bakers Assn. recently after she was awarded 
one of the top honors in 4-H work, the title of “Miss Young America of 4-H.” 


Pictured with Barbara are, 


Pastry Shop; Merle Hatteberg, president, 
and J. J. Feight, county 4-H director. 


from the left, Harold Herpolsheimer, Winfield 


Kansas Bakers Assn.; Barbara, 
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STAR OF THE WEST 

: : Oneof the Best : :;: 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frcokenmuth, Mich. 








Cookie Flour. 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








a 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ine, 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Chicago Bakers Club 
Fishing Trek Draws 
15 to North Woods 


CHICAGO — Members and friends 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago ar- 
rived at Des Stone’s Ash Rapids 
Camp, Kenora, Ontario, Canada, for 
the fifth annual fishing trek, Sept. 15. 

After three days of intensive fish- 
ing, Herbert L. Reck, the Dayton 
(Ohio) Bread Co. was presented with 
the first prize and named the “cham- 
pion” for having landed a 35-lb. mus- 
kie. This was his first trip with the 
Bakers Club group. 

Second prize was won by C. D. 
Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Iil.; he landed a 30-lb. muskie 
the second day of the tournament. 

V. L. Bowers, the Dayton Bread 
Co., took third prize when he landed 
a 9-lb. northern pike. 

The Fishing Trek trophy hangs in 
the dining room of the Bakers Club; 
“Herbert L. Reck” will be engraved 
on the plate, which is part of the 
trophy, as the 1956 winner. 

Other members of the party were: 
Jack Betka, Dow Corning Corp., Chi- 
cago; John A. Revord, Sterwin Chemi- 
cals Inc., Evanston; Richard G. Da- 
vis, Pepperidge Farm, Inc., Downers 
Grove; Francis E. Deppe, Deppe-Vi- 
enna Baking Co., Chicago; Stanley A. 
Kretchman, Kretchman Materials Co., 
Chicago; Robert F. Schoedler, Van- 





““Best Out West’’ 
**Red Chief” 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


*“*Diamond D”’ 
**Wheats Best’’ 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“*s!° 





derbilt Flour Co., Chicago, and Ed- 
ward, Bob and Jack Weidenmiller of 
the Edward Weidenmiller Co., Inc., 
Morton Grove, IIl. 
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STUART HYDE RETIRES 

CHICAGO — Stuart Hyde, for 25 
years a retail bakery representative 
for the King Midas Flour Mills in 
Chicago, was honored at a retirement 
party recently at the Ivanhoe restau- 
rant here. Mr. Hyde is 82 years old. 
Fourteen persons attended the party, 
says George L. Faber, manager of the 
Chicago office, and among them were 
Mr. Hyde’s two sisters, Mrs. Frank 
Metcalf, Indianapolis, and Miss Mary 
E. Hyde, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Mr. Hyde 
was presented with a money purse 
and an electric shaver. He will make 
his home in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Faber also announced that 
Frank J. Kimball, from the King 
Midas office in Milwaukee, has joined 
the Chicago sales staff, as has Donald 
R. Mathewson, formerly in the Pitts- 
burgh office. 








Club-um Not Meet; 


Join-um New One 


WELAKA, FLA.—Some members 
of the celebrated No-Ketchum Fish- 
ing Club have doubled their hook 
and line time by forming an auxiliary 
club which permits them to go an- 
gling anytime they can get away. 
Reason for the second group, report- 
edly, is that the No-Ketchum Club 
meets only at irregular intervals— 
and that just didn’t offer enough 
fishing time for some of the more 
enthusiastic members, most of whom 
come from baking and the indus- 
tries allied with it. (Besides, mem- 
bership in No-Ketchum is limited to 
50 couples.) It works fine to have 
the second club, say members, be- 
cause they still use Sportsman’s 
Lodge, to which they are entitled 
because of membership in the No- 
Ketchum Club. Officers of the new 
club are R. F. Prahl, Suwannee Food 
& Baking Co., chairman; Leon El- 
more, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., presi- 
dent; Eugene Corrigan, Corrigan 
Brokerage Co., vice president; Bob 
Johnson, secretary, and W. C. North, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., treasurer. 











for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
an WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ue NAPPANEE MILLING CO 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





FIRM REORGANIZED 

VANCOUVER, B.C.—Reorganiza- 
tion of General Bakeries, Ltd., for 
management purposes has been al- 
nounced by S. R. Saxby, president. 
A western and eastern division have 
been formed. The eastern division 
will comprise St. John’s, Nfid., Saint 
John, N.B., Montreal and Toronto, 
and will be under the direction of 
J. C. Conrad, who has just been 
elected vice president of the com- 
pany, with headquarters in Montreal. 
The western region will be under the 
direction of H. Armstrong, vice presi- 
dent, who will headquarter in Van- 
couver. This area will comprisé 
plants in Winnipeg, Brandon, Cal 
gary and Vancouver. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


1957 CONVENTION 
MILWAUKEE~—The 1957 convel- 
tion of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 
Inc., will be next Sept. 21-23 at the 
Wausau hotel, Wausau. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


ME BAKE SHOP 


Barbecue Buns 


I've had trouble for some time 
making barbecue buns on our bun 
machine. They are nice at times and 
again they are not.—L. R. G., Ohio. 

¥ ¥ 


I have your letter telling me about 
the difficulty you are having with 
your barbecue buns. I note that your 
formula is very low in milk solids. 
I would like to suggest that you 
give the following formula a trial. 

You will note that I have decreased 
the yeast in the sponge somewhat 
and increased it in the dough stage. 
I have decreased the sugar 5 Ib. 
However, if you desire a sweet-tast- 
ing bun 30 Ib. is perfectly satis- 
factory. 

By increasing the milk solids you 
will find that the keeping quality 
of the buns will improve. You will note 
also that I give the dough tempera- 
ture as 76° F., whereas you state 
you are now having your dough 
come out at 78° F. Judging by the 
comments in your letter your dough 
is getting old, therefore the last 
buns are not nearly as good as the 
first two racks. 

You will find it is essential that 
the dough be run through the ma- 
chine as soon as possible to decrease 
the tendency to age. You state you 
are using an old-type mixer which 
may possibly not develop the dough 
as well as necessary. In order to 
produce uniform products it is es- 
sential that all temperatures be con- 
trolled as much as possible. Not be- 
ing able to do so is a handicap in 
producing uniform buns. Try this. 

BARBECUE BUNS 

Sponge: 

190 Ib. flour 

104 lb. water 

1 Ib. malt 
7 lb. yeast 
1lb. yeast food 

Temperature 80° F. Ferment about 
5 hours. 

Dough: 

50 Ib. flour 

32 lb. water 

4% lb. salt 

10 Ib. non-fat milk solids 

25 Ib. sugar 

30 Ib. lard 

2 Ib. yeast 

Temperature 76° F. 


Price Problem 


We manufacture doughnuts, rolls, 
cookies and pies. Doughnuts are sell- 
ing retail for the same price as in 
1947, when I entered the business. 
An increase in the retail price is nec- 
essary. How should we go about in- 
creasing the price 10¢ a dozen without 
causing too much ill will. Can it be 
done through advertising, or how?— 
P. E. M., Fla. 

¥ ¥ 


Ihave your letter asking how you 
should go about increasing the price 
of your doughnuts without causing 
too much ill will. I note that you 


have not increased your price since 
1947. This is nine years. 

Without doubt your labor, pack- 
aging cost, overhead and sales costs 
have gone up considerably during 
these years. In my opinion, the pub- 
lic realizes prices must go up. We 
all know most of the products we 
buy are considerably higher than 
they were nine years ago. I doubt 
very much that you would create 
any ill will by raising your prices, 
as you are certainly justified in so 
doing. 

I don’t know what kind of a set- 
up you have, but you can explain 
the above factors by word-of-mouth 
to your customers and by the use 
of inserts and whatever advertising 
you are now doing. 


Jewish Bagels 


We have had numerous calls for 
Jewish Bagels, both the regular and 
the Egg Bagels. We would appreci- 
ate your formulas if they can be 
supplied.—A. F. L., N.Y. 

¥ ¥ 

I have your request for a formula 
for making Jewish Bagels, both the 
regular type and the Egg Bagels. I 
am sorry to state that I have only 
the recipe for the regular bagels. 


JEWISH BAGELS 
50 lb. high gluten flour 
3% gal. water (variable) 
1 Ib. 12 oz. malt 
2 oz. yeast 
10 oz. salt 
Mix for about 5 min. Ferment ap- 
proximately 30 min. make up and 
proof about 45 min. Then place in 
boiling water for 3 min. Bake on a 
board for 3 min. Then bake for 3 min. 
on the hearth. Turn the bagels over 
and bake for 3 min. more. 


hoater 


Cinnamon Rusk 


In a recent issue of The Ameri- 
can Baker you mentioned cinnamon 
rusk. Would you please give some 
details, such as, (1) Does cinnamon 
affect fermentation of doughs ad- 
versely? (2) What are the relative 
amounts of the sugar and cinna- 
mon combination? (3) In what man- 
ner is this dusted on, after slicing 
the bun, or is it all incorporated into 
the dough batch? (4) Could you ad- 
vise me as to a potential market for 
such a toast? (5) I assume this com- 
bination of sugar and cinnamon can 
be purchased ready for use; if so, 
can you advise a reliable source?— 
J. P., Mich. 

¥ ¥ 


I have your letter asking five 
questions. The answers are as fol- 
lows: (1) Cinnamon slows down fer- 
mentation. The higher the cinnamon 
content in the dough the s!ower fer- 
mentation develops, (2) As I stated, 
the amount of cinnamon to use with 
the sugar depends upon what the 
trade demands. I have an idea that 
in your territory where there are a 
lot of people of Dutch extraction the 
cinnamon content might be higher 
than in some other sections of the 
country. (3) I would like to state in 
answer to this question that the rusk 
we were referring to is not a true 
rusk like you make but rather a 
cinnamon toast. This toast is baked 
in long pans about 4 in. wide and 
about 2% in. high. Your pan sup- 
plier can undoubtedly supply you 
with the proper pans. After the toast 
is baked in these pans and cooled it 
is then automatically sliced, placed 
on pans and partially dried in the 
open air. Water is sprayed on the 
dried slices and the sugar-cinnamon 
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mixture is sifted on with automatic 
equipment. This type of equipment 
is undoubtedly obtainable from vari- 
ous machine manufacturers. (4) I 
have no idea what the potential mar- 
ket for this type of toast is. How- 
ever, I do know that one of our 
large bakeries here sends it all the 
way to the West Coast in carlots. 
(5) I know of no source where this 
cinnamon-sugar mixture can be pur- 
chased. In my opinion the bakers 
can readily make up this mixture 
themselves. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Paniplus Co. Sales 


Executive Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Joseph P. Gagne, 
sales representative of the Paniplus 
Co., died Sept. 11, in Minneapolis 
after an illness of several weeks. 
Funeral services were held in Eau 
Claire, Wis., Sept. 14. 

Mr. Gagne was born in 1893. He 
was one of the first graduates of Dun- 
woody Institute of Minneapolis. Most 
of his adult life was spent in baking 
sales and service for several Allied 
firms in the U.S. and Canada. He was 
formerly general production superin- 
tendent for H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

Since 1942 Mr. Gagne represented 
Paniplus Co. in the North Central 
states, making his home at Hayward, 
Wis. He is survived by his widow, 
Ann, Hayward; a daughter, Mrs. Lyle 
Warner, Minneapolis, and other rela- 
tives in Minneapolis and Canada. Mr. 
Gagne was a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers and 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Inc. 





Got a Problem? 


to you: 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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A TRULY 
WEAUTIFUL 
RESORT. 


> CA 
The Arizona Biltmore, - few 
in the Phoenix ie \ 
sunshine, is one of ~ is 


world’s loveliest ’ 
resort hotels. 1400 Vy 
fascinating acres of lawns, i 
gardens, desert and mountains. 
Golf—own, private, uncrou ded, 
18-hole, championship course 
at your door—as everything else 
for your enjoyment. 


50 cabanas around colorful, 
gay pool area... Bungalows— 
garden suites—same quick 
service as main hotel. Day-long 
activities for children. 


Nightly dinner-dancing . . 
latest movies in hotel theater. 


ARIZONA ea 
Folder 


BIUMORE 





Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C-3, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Wesson Oil Appoints 
Horace P. Rowley to 


Sales Manager Post 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co. has announced 
the appointment of Horace P. Rowley 
as general sales manager of the In- 
dustrial Products, with headquarters 
in New Orleans. Mr. Rowley takes 
over from Joseph P. Doyle, vice presi- 
dent, who has retired. 

He will be in charge of the sales 
and service organization selling to 
the hotel, restaurant, institution and 
bakery trades. 

Mr. Rowley started with Wesson in 
1933 in New Orleans. In 1939 he left 
New Orleans to sell the trade in New 
York, Houston and Oklahoma City. 
In Oct., 1941, he returned to take 
over as territory manager for insti- 
tutional shortenings for the city of 
New Orleans, remaining in that posi- 
tion until 1950 when he became assist- 
ant division sales manager of Wes- 
son’s Gretna Sales Division. 


In Oct., 1952, Mr. Rowley was 
transferred to Wesson’s national 
headquarters, and last year was 


named assistant general sales man- 
ager. 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board, General Bak- 
ing Co., has announced that the dir- 
ectors have declared a dividend of 
15¢ per share on common stock, pay- 
able Nov. 1, to holders of record on 
Oct. 15. June 29 the directors de- 
clared a regular dividend of $2 per 
share on preferred stock, payable 
Oct. 1 to stockholders of record on 
Sept. 17. ° 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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PACKAGED PIE CRUST—Armstrong Frozen Pie Crust Co. has recently 
revised the package of their unique product—refrigerated or frozen rolled 
and ready-to-bake pie crust. The new carton is lithographed in brown and 
gold. Its long shape conforms to the roll up and rolled-out dough. The Hohen- 
wald, Tennessee, company reports that sales have been very good since the - 
adoption of the new package. Mrs. Billie Armstrong, owner of the firm, 


comments: 


“You have to get an attractive package to sell, and I have had 


more comments from distributors and frozen food buyers as to the attrae- 
tiveness of this package. With a quality product and a quality package success 


will come.” 


Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, is the carton supplier. 





Retailers Meet 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Retail 
Master Bakers’ Assn. of Western 
Pennsylvania drew 100 for a dinner 
meeting at Buffalo Inn, South Park, 
Sept. 19. 

The program was presented by of- 
ficers and directors of the associa- 
tion, who demonstrated the best-sell- 
ing products of their various bakeries. 
The theme was “It’s Not Magic—It’s 
Quality Baking That Builds A Suc- 
cessful Business.” 

Otto Sherman, O. Sherman Bakery, 
presided and introduced as new asso- 
ciate members Kraft Food Co. and 
Procter & Gamble. 

On Oct. 23-24 at South High Bak- 
ing School the association will hold a 
baking clinic with Ernest Gysegem, 
Quality Bakery, Charleroi, as chair- 
man. 

Participating will be key personnel 
in retail bakeries. International Mill- 
ing Co., National Yeast Corp., H. C. 
Brill, Inc., and Wilson & Co. have an- 
nounced they will participate in the 
program. 

The day classes of South High 
Baking School opened with 22 stu- 
dents and eight veterans enrolled. 
The eight-week evening class opened 
with 24 students studying cake dec- 
orating and general baking. 
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NAMED CHAIRMAN 

ST. LOUIS—Hugo Waninger, vice 
president, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, has been named general chair- 
man of the 18th annual convention 
of the Private Truck Council of Amer- 
ica, Inc., to be held at the Sheraton- 
Jefferson hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 1, 1957, according to James D. 
Mann, the Council’s managing direc- 
tor. 
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ANNIVERSARY CAKE 

KANSAS CITY —A one-thousand 
pound cake, the largest the Cake 
Box Bakers have ever baked, was 
prepared recently by the Kansas City 
bakery firm for the 67th anniversary 
celebration of Pecks, a Kansas City 
department store. Eighty-five sheet 
cakes were utilized to form the large 
cake, according to Sam Pasternak, 
head of Cake Box Bakers. 





PICNIC ATTRACTS 300 

MIAMA—The second annual picni¢’ 
of the South Florida Bakers Assn, 
members and their families, brought 
out a crowd of about 300 to Crandon 
Park for a barbecue dinner provided 
by the bakers. Plenty of soft drinks 
were furnished by the cola companies, 
members of the association, and An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., had a supply of 
its product on tap. There were gam 
and a pie eating contest. Music w 
provided by the Dixie Lilly Milli 
Co., who brought a juke box on 
truck. W..C. North, of the Russe 
Miller Milling Co., was “official p 
tographer.” 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will © 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for — 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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RETAIL BAKERY, ONE OF FINEST 
Houston. Rental $275 per month wWi 
lease protection. Currently grossing $6 
000 per year. Partnership being dissol 
owners going into retirement. Price $2 
000. Address Ad No. 1972, The Ameri 





Baker, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 
Minn. 
= 
HELP WANTED 
ae RS v 





RESEARCH MILLING ENGINEER 


Excellent coperteatiy in the —s Re 
search Department of the world's largest 
flour miller. Milling engineering graduate, 
age 24 to 30, 1 to three years of milling 
experience highly desirable. Candidates 
must sess demonstrated interest in re 
search activities. Liberal retirement and 
medical benefits program. Send ¢ 
resume of training and experience along 


a oe General Mills Research La’ 
Hennepin Avenue, 
13, biteseete 








with salary requirements to 
eet oe 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Dead man’s 
hand 


Superstitious people never play this 
assortment of cards because it was the 
poker hand held by a famous oldtime 
Western gunman when he was shot in 
the back by an assassin. Who was it— 
Wild Bill Hickok . . . ? Jesse James...? 
Billy the Kid . . . ? Dead-Eye Dick ...? 
(Answer below.) 





Live man’s 
hand 


Because every bulk flour buy is “for 
keeps’’, it pays not to let a wrong flour 
sneak into production behind your back. 


The way to be sure is to specify 
Atkinson. This means you get fully aged 
flour ready for production (IT’s BIN 
AGED*). It also means that you get flour 
that exactly meets your specifications 
(IT’S BIN CHECKED*) because it has had 
a thoroughgoing test before—not during 
—loading in car or truck. 


In sacks or bulk, the flour you order 
from Atkinson is the flour you get. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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See your Sterwin Technically Trained 
Representative or phone, wire (collect) or write:,\\ 
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Complete, Modern Flour Treatment... 


“3 








SHIP srerwin-TREATED flour to your customers... .and you (and they) can bank on 


it. . . secure in the knowledge that your experienced “know how’ has teamed up 
with the very best in methods and materials. Sack after sack is matured, bleached, 
enriched exactly as you want it . . . as they ordered it. 


For STERWIN Flour Treatment economically processes your flour with unprec- 
edented uniformity .. . assures consistently superior baking qualities . . . provides 
the first step in finished baked goods that emerge from the oven exactly “as 


planned”. 


WHY? A brief study of these STERWIN processes and products tells why! 


HY-KURE*.. * matures and bleaches flour 
in a revolutionary new way. Eliminates old 
gas generator... provides ClO) in frozen, 
solid form (illus.) ... safer, surer . . . pin- 
point accuracy in dispensing ClO. Auto- 
matic, more accurate, more simple from first 
step to last. 


STERWIN CHLORINATOR . « « accurate, 


automatic metering of even the most minute 
quantities of chlorine. Effects economies 
through minimum maintenance and con- 
stantly uniform flour treatment. 





*Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 
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Extouuin Chemirall 


STERWIN FEEDER... most accurate method 


for adding Vextram, Oxylite and powdered 
mixtures. 


® 
VEXTRAM”. « « the original low-ash starch 
base enrichment mixture. Enriches to gov- 
ernment standards easily, accurately, eco- 
nomically. 


OXYLITE®...Sterwin Flour Bleach “Double 
Checked”’ for power and performance in lab- 
oratory and mill. The bleach of choice in 
every milling state in the Union and in 
Canada. 


od 
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SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 


BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT YH) 
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PRODUCTION MANAGER 




















..sure, | can take it easy 


since youve put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Quality ingredients make my job a snap. I know when the bread goes into the ovens, 


it will come out perfect, evenly browned loaves. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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; DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTs.. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 









Il-H famous brands always reflect their exceptional 
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1 merits in the bread they produce. These superior 










flours can help make your loaf the best in your 





market. 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Pread is the 
Staff of Lite’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Sita allic Me. ae laltels 
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To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


“3 * 13 ——— 
a ae it 
. eee ! ’ 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rsvis cis, s. oss 
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Proof PY-RAN* Leavens in the Oven! 


) 





re d a “ee 


Freshly mixed doughballs made with 
self-rising flour rest in liquid. Dough 
at left leavened with PY-RAN; another 





calcium phosphate in dough at right. 


2 minutes, 12 seconds: PY-RAN: dough 


remains at bottom. The other calcium 





phosphate has evolved so much CO, 
that doughball floats to top. 


3 minutes, 44 seconds: PY-RAN dough 
finally begins rise, proof of slow con- - 
trolled gas release during critical pre- 


oven period. 


PY-RAN (anhydrous monocalcium phosphate) not only holds its 

leavening action for the oven, it gives longer shelf life to prepared 

mixes and self-rising flour. A special moisture-absorbent coating pro- 

tects PY-RAN from reaction during storage. PY-RAN performs well 

in combination with other leavening acids, gives superb texture, volume, 

crust and crumb color, reduces tunneling. 

You will also like SAPP-40 for machine doughnut mixes, SAPP-28, 

a slow-action baking acid, and HT* Phos- +} : 7, 

phate (MCP monohydrate). Ask the local » ay eh 

Monsanto representative for the new book . oe eee b 
“Monsanto Phosphate Leavening Agents,” Leavening school for Monsanto 
or write: Monsanto Chemical Company, salesmen, the only one of its type in 


Inorganic Chemicals Division, 710 North M the industry. 
Twelfth Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Missouri. ONE TO 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS 
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First Bakery Clinic 
Draws Over 200 to 


Hear Specialists 


PITTSBURGH, PA. More than 
“00 persons attended the first annual 
3akery Production and Sales Clinic 
Sept. 11 in Pittsburgh. The clinic 
featured display of bakery products, 
a panel discussion and talks on com- 
petition, enriched bread and baking 
techniques. 

On the program were nationally- 
known bakery technicians, flour 
chemists and outstanding members 
of the baking industry. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Ellen 
H. Semrow, director, consumers 
service department, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago; George 
E. Olson, Bergy Materials, Inc., and 
president, Courtesy Club of Pitts- 
burgh, which sponsored the clinic; 
Harvey G. Woeckner, Marathon 
Corp., co-chairman of the clinic; F. 
B. Coffman, Paniplus Co., and Art 
Forsman, bakery technician and 
sweet goods specialist, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. 

Mr. Forsman displayed several va- 
rieties of bakery products and some 
recipes. 

I. O. Rohrbach, Standard Brands, 
Inc., gave a detailed talk about auto- 
mation in the bakery industry. 

Russell F. Dunkelberger, Bergman 
Bakery, Millvale, was moderator of 
a panel of chemists which included 
John Elling, International Milling 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; Paul Wells, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, N.Y.; 
David Swartz, Doughnut Corporation 
of America, New York, and Earl 
Hetherington, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. They gave details of the 
1956 wheat crop and answered ques- 
tions concerning methods of mixing 
various types of patents in baking. 

“The National Importance of En- 
riched Bread,” was Mrs. Semrow’s 
topic. She stressed the importance 
of national, state and local baking 
organizations and also the work of 
councils of baking industry groups in 
securing favorable publicity for the 
industry. 

H. H. Smallridge, vice president 
and general manager, Holsum Bakery 


Co., Charleston, W. Va., and past 
president, West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., gave an address, “Pardon, 


Your Competition is Showing.” Mr. 
Smallridge stressed the value of bak- 
ers’ organizations at all levels and 
quoted figures of volume and cost of 
advertising used by cereal, meat and 
milk industries, which he compared 
with the small amounts spent by 
the bakery industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continued Advances 
In Food Processing 
Called Necessary 


WASHINGTON—‘Food manufac- 
turers and processors keep in step 
updating the enrichment of their 
products on new findings in nutri- 
tion,” A. R. Fleischmann, vice presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, told a group of 450 home 
economists meeting in Washington. 
The occasion was a Pan American 
dinner given by Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
a product of Standard Brands, Inc., 
at the annual American Home Eco- 
nomics Assn. convention. 

Mr. Fleischmann pointed out that 
in this year, which is the 50th anni- 
versary of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, “no longer do we have to worry 
about the wholesomeness of what is 
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canned or packaged. The consumer 
reads the label and knows what he 
is getting, the retailer knows what 
he is selling and the food industry 
maintains the Nutrition Foundation 
to initiate and support basic re- 
search to lay the groundwork for con- 
tinuing advances in the processing 
and utilization of foods.” 

“But still, nutritionists say that 
45% to 50% of the American people 
do not follow a proper diet in at least 
some respects. But what do we do 
about it? What have we done about 
it?” he asked. 
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on schedule 


Modern transportation — whether by land, sea or air —is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That’s why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


“Dyox,” “‘Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 


N-8! 
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STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
(lolo) 4[-t Meo lale MM ole lailelib aml olel <1 Me lolelor a : 


STAN -WHITE— stabilized ekohn ce (-14-10 ME -Te le} 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 


tel ohv Mme laleMMolisl amie) 9] ollate Le 


Truly —a remarkable pair ! 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 
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